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‘Bird Clubs in America’ 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


T INTERVALS during the past fourteen years, Brrp-Lore has pub- 
A lished contributions to a series of articles under the general heading, 
‘Bird Clubs in America.’ It now appears that this title was not only 
literally incorrect but actually misleading. As a matter of fact, the organiza- 
tions of which these articles treated were not Bird Clubs, but Ornithological 
Clubs; for example, the Nuttall Ornithological Club and the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, and more recent developments, show that there is as much 
difference between an ornithological club and a bird club as there is between 
origi ual scientific research and the popular presentation of its results. 

Ornithological Clubs (or Societies) are composed chiefly of bird-students; 
bird clubs, chiefly of bird-lovers. It does not follow that the bird-student may 
not be a bird-lover, but it does follow that the bird-lover may not be a bird- 
student. Of him it may be said that, like the person who “loved flowers and 
hated botany,” he loves birds and hates ornithology. 

As I understand it, therefore, a bird club composed mainly of bird-lovers 
rather than of bird-students has for its initial object not the study of bird-life, 
that may follow, but the development of methods which will tend to increase 
our intimacy with birds. 

It is not immediately concerned with nomenclature, classification and 
avian psychology, but it has an active interest in nesting-boxes, bird-baths 
and feeding-stands. It cares nothing for the ‘law of priority,’ but sees to it 
that the bird-law is enforced. 

The comparison of the bird-lover and flower-lover on the one hand, with 
the ornithologist and the botanist on the other, gives us, I believe, a clue to 
the human factors underlying the surprisingly widespread interest in birds 
which the formation of bird clubs throughout the country has revealed. The 
flower-garden is such a universal adjunct of a country home that its absence, 
in the face of opportunity would be so unusual as to occasion comment. 
Wholly aside from botanical or horticultural reasons, the beauty and fragrance 
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of flowers; and the pleasure to be derived from their culture, afford an all- 
sufficient explanation for the attention we pay them. 

But it has come to pass, during the last quarter of a century, that many 
dwellers beyond the city gates have become aware that the world contains 
birds as well as flowers, and that these creatures have not only a beauty which 
appeals to the eye, but often a voice whose message stirs emotions to be reached 
only through the ear; and that they further possess humanlike attributes 
which go deeper still, arousing within us feelings which are akin to those we 
entertain toward our fellow-beings. 

Realizing this, it naturally follows that we should attempt to establish 
closer relations with these attractive, tuneful, intelligent creatures by offering 
them evidences of our good will and hospitality. To this end we have 
developed what, to hold our parallel, we may well call bird-gardening. We 
cannot, like the child in the story, plant bird seed with the hope of raising a 
crop of birds, but we can place our bird seed, suet and nuts, baths, fountains, 
and nesting-boxes in such a way that the crop of birds will materialize after 
all—provided we weed out the cats, English Sparrows, and other bird enemies. 

The flower gardener is independent. The fate of his particular plot lies 
largely in his own hands. But successful bird-gardening requires codperation. 
Of what avail is it for me to be without a cat if my neighbors harbor them? 
How useless it is for me to war on English Sparrows when just beyond my 
boundary line they find safety? 

What can one or two persons, unaided, do toward the creation of con- 
ditions favorable for the existence of Citizen Bird? 

What the individual cannot do, the club of individuals can. Given, then, the 
object, its attainment becomes largely a matter of details and methods. Every 
Bird Club will have its own purely local problems which it must solve in its 
own way. There will remain, however, certain general principles applicable to 
most cases, and Brrp-Lore has invited Mr. Baynes, who has been so promin- 
ently identified with the bird-club movement, and others who have had to do 
with certain clubs, to contribute suggestions or experiences which will be of 
assistance to others in organizing bird clubs, and in aiding them to awaken a 
community interest in what Dr. Grinnell has called their ‘‘assets” in bird-life. 

While we may at first believe these to be only economic and esthetic, 
closer association with birds cannot fail to arouse that more serious interest in 
them which, on developing, makes the bird-lover also a bird-student and 
thereby heir to all the keener pleasures of the true ornithologist. 
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What the Bird Club Can Do for the Town 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES, Cornish, N. H. 


T IS hardly surprising that bird clubs organized to do active work for the 
if birds should be a good thing for the birds; what is surprising, to the 
novice at least, is the seemingly infinite variety of ways in which such 
clubs benefit the people who organize them and the towns in which they are 
organized. : 

The writer knows of at least three bird clubs which have provided a rational, 
delightful, up-to-date, inexpensive, and all-the-year-round hobby for prac- 
tically everybody in their respective towns. He visited one of these towns on a 
cold morning last winter and, if there was one thing which struck him more 
than the many evidences of hospitality to the birds, it was the fact that the 
hosts themselves were having quite as much fun as their feathered guests. 
For example, in one yard a red-cheeked baby was sitting in a baby-carriage, 
while the rest of the family were using their ingenuity to get a photograph of 
a well-fed, patient Pine Grosbeak which had perched quite fearlessly on the 
baby’s cap. ; 

Further up the street, an elderly gentleman stood on his well-swept door- 
step, playing with a Red-breasted Nuthatch, which he and his wife had tamed 
until it would eat from their hands. A few minutes later, a band of school 
children came trudging along with their books, and, on being asked if they 
were not making a rather early start, they explained that they were going first 
to the “bird sanctuary” to feed the birds. The writer went with them to a 
little grove just off the main street, and found the birds sitting about in the 
trees awaiting the coming of their little hosts. The latter sat down upon the 
trampled snow which formed the feeding-ground, and as they tossed from their 
pockets, seeds, bread crumbs and broken nuts, down came the Redpolls, 
and Pine Grosbeaks and Chickadees and Nuthatches, until the children were 
the center of a circle of interested, appreciative, and, let us hope, grateful 
guests. It was bitter cold, but, after throwing down the food, the youngsters 
were very quiet for fear of disturbing the birds. One or two of the smaller ones, 
however, simply could not resist a very strong inclination to pull the sleeves 
of their jackets over their mittens and to wiggle their toes occasionally, and 
it was very amusing to observe the frowns of the older members of the party, 
who thus by silent censure sovght to restrain their more restless companions. 

By and by the writer wen: back to call on the old gentleman he had seen 
playing with the Nuthatch. He stated that, until the bird club had been organ- 
ized three years ago, he never realized what he had been missing all his life. 
He said that he got more fun out of taking care of the birds than out of any 
other form of amusement which had ever been available to him, and that, 
while he had never studied birds before, he knew practically all the winter 
birds, because, when feeding, they came so near that he could see them well. 
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Not long ago, the writer visited another town, to lecture to the members of 
a bird club which he had organized about a year before. After the lecture, he 
was taken to a large hall, to inspect one of the finest exhibitions of hand-made 
bird-houses he had ever seen. It was a joy to look at them. Though differing 
widely in style, nearly all of them had been designed to meet the requirements 
of the birds for which they were intended; most of them were well-made from 
a carpenter’s point of view, and a number were very beautiful. None of the 
members had done such work until recently, but, because they wished to 
carry out the purpose for which the club was organized, they engaged a manual- 
training teacher and practically learned a trade. Some of them had continued 
their studies until they could make many kinds of simple and useful furniture, 
and probably all of them had learned things which they had not thought of 
when they began. 

The writer knows several other clubs each of which has established a bird 
sanctuary, and thus not only provided the birds with a little paradise of their 
own, but provided the people of the town with a beautiful, quiet spot in which 
to refresh their minds and bodies, and which they can show with pride to 
admiring visitors. And it is certain that in some, if not most cases, the presence 
of the sanctuary has increased the value of the surrounding property, showing 
that birds and bird-lovers are considered very desirable neighbors. 

Space will not permit the writer to tell in detail all the other good things 
he has seen done for towns and villages by local bird clubs, but perhaps he 
may at least enumerate some of them. He has seen bird clubs arrange for 
bird-walks in the woods and fields and along the streams near home, and for 
expeditions to more distant points, in some cases under the leadership of a 
trained ornithologist; he has known them to provide for social gatherings 
interesting games and contests, lectures, plays and debates, and for the writing 
and reading of essays, all with a view to fostering a live interest in the welfare 
of birds, but which incidentally brought much pleasure and profit to all 
concerned. 

Some bird clubs the writer knows are helping to beautify their home towns 
by planting trees and shrubs and vines and flowers; by encouraging the planting 
of hedges and flower-gardens, and by the erection of interesting bird-fountains 
and bird-baths—all for the birds, of course, but tremendously attractive to 
humans as well. He knows of at least two bird clubs which have founded 
libraries of bird-books for the use of their members, and which provide bird- 
charts for use in the local schools. There are several clubs which publish 
interesting literature for circulation among their members, and at least one or 
two which conduct a column of bird notes in the local paper. And, meanwhile, 
the residents of the towns are unconsciously absorbing some of the soundest 
principles of good citizenship, and learning to take their part in the national 
life by standing shoulder to shoulder with the country’s leaders in the great 
campaign for the conservation of our natural resources. 
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And all these benefits are in addition to the pleasure derived from the 
increase of bird life and bird music; in addition to the benefit derived by the 
farmer and the fruit grower through the destruction of their enemies the 
weeds, the insects and the rodents, and in addition to the assistance rendered 
the physicians in their fight against malaria, and other diseases known to be 
carried by insects of one kind or another. 

The writer believes that a network of such bird clubs spread over the 
United States would solve, once for all, the problems of wild-bird conservation 
in this country. But he believes that it must be a network—not merely a lot 
of unconnected bird clubs dotted around. There should be an American 
Federation of Bird Clubs, and, when the movement has progressed far enough, 
perhaps State Federations as well. Each club might work independently for 
the welfare of its local birds, but the federation would show a solid, united 
front when it came to matters of national importance. Such an organization, 
if it worked in a broad-minded way and kept clear of the sickly sentimentalism 
which always disgusts real men and women, would become a great power for 
good, not only along the lines of bird protection, but along the lines-of civic 
improvement, social intercourse, and community interest in general. The 
writer has already organized about sixty bird clubs in different parts of the 
country. Perhaps some of these would be willing to form the nucleus of the 
proposed American Federation, which the writer believes would quickly have 
a thousand bird clubs upon its rolls. 


ROBIN AT THE BATH 
Photographed by F, E. Barker, Hamilton, Ohio 
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The Brush Hill Bird Club 


By HARRIS KENNEDY, General Manager 


, \HE Brush Hill Bird Club of Milton, Mass., was organized as a result of 
a lecture by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes of the Meriden Bird Club, in 
February, 1913. Further interest in the work was awakened by a 

series of social evenings, when the Club was addressed by such well-known 
ornithologists as Mr. Edward Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Winthrop Packard, Secretary-Treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society. The question of what the Club could do for the town- 
ship of Milton soon became a vital matter. We realized that the Club had 
opportunities for useful service to the community. 

1. The individual members bought and put up about 100 nesting-boxes. 

2. We undertook an educational campaign among the school children of 
the town, and distributed to the public and private schools, the Public Library 
and its branch reading-rooms, the three Audubon charts, Trafton’s Method of 
Attracting Birds, and the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association 
poster, containing the regulations of the Federal Migratory Bird Law and the 
State Game laws. 

3. The Club undertook to complete for the Milton Public Library its files 
of bird-magazines, and supply such bird-books as would be useful to the 
community. 

4. The Club considered the possibilities of starting a bird sanctuary, but it 
seemed more feasible to further the use of an already established park area in 
the town. The trustees of Cunningham Park cordially met the suggestion of 
the Club, and planted shrubs attractive to birds around the small pond area, 
according to the plans and list of shrubs furnished by Mr. Frederic H. Ken- 
nard of Boston. In addition to the planting, nesting-boxes were put up, and a 
large feeding-station, built by the manual-training classes of the Milton High 
School, was installed. 

5. Under the auspices of the Club, a lecture was given by Mr. Edward 
Howe Forbush, illustrated with stereopticon views in the large public school 
assembly hall, on bird nesting-boxes and methods of attracting birds. This 
was attended by 450 persons, the capacity of the hall. 

6. In order to help the cause, articles applying to bird conservation and 
the Club’s activities were sent to the local newspapers, from time to time. 

7. The Club voted to hold an exhibition to arouse intelligent interest in 
bird conservation. The exhibition so far fulfilled its purpose that this is the 
basis and forms the major part of the first report of the Brush Hill Bird Club, 
issued in 1914, and obtainable from the Club at fifty cents per copy. It is, in 
reality, a handbook on bird protection. During the past year, we have had 
calls for this Report from eighteen states in the Union, and have had excellent 
notices of the book by the State Ornithologist of. Massachusetts in his Annual 
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Report, and two excellent reviews—one by Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson and one 
by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, in Brrp-Lorg, to say nothing of notices in other 
publications. 

We have continued the activities outlined in our first report, and have 
followed the educational campaign of supplying the teachers of Milton with 
the educational leaflets issued by the National Audubon Societies. The request 
for these already supplied amount to 2,560 for the use of the school children. 
Our social meetings and lectures have continued. Mr. Charles Crawford Gorst, 
the noted bird-note whistler, entertained us one evening. The Canton Bird 
Club, represented by Mr. Horton and Mr. Adams, showed a series of lantern- 
slides made from their own pictures of birds and animals, all of which were 
taken locally in Canton. 

A second exhibition of a different character from the first was held for four 
weeks during the spring, at the Milton Public Library, on bird migration. 
Copies of the charts of migration routes which had appeared in the National 
Geographic Magazine, and later in a little book entitled ‘Birds of Town and 
Country,’ were copied and exhibited with pictures and also a mounted speci- 
men or a prepared skin of the bird which made the flight. This added interest 
to the charts, as showing the size of the birds that made the flights. 

The President, Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, has spoken before several groups 
of people interested in bird-life. Dr. Chandler Foote, of the Club, led a bird- 
walk at the ‘Bird Day’ at Franklin Park. The General Manager has spoken 
at a bird-protection exhibit at the Framingham Public Library, and also at 
the ‘Bird Day’ at Franklin Park, which was held under the auspices of the 
State Ornithologist, the Massachusetts State Grange, and the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, the topic assigned being ‘The Building of a Bird Club.’ 

This spring a ‘Bird Day’ was celebrated at Cunningham Park, the Brush 
Hill Bird Club coéperating with the trustees. Mr. Gorst whistled bird-notes 
and Mr. Jesse B. Baxter, one of the managers of the park, welcomed the 350 
persons present and stated the objects for which the ‘Bird Day’ had been 
held, and the hopes for the growth of interest in the park area as a bird sanc- 
tuary. Miss Turner, who has charge of the nature work and school gardens in 
the public schools of Milton, spoke on the relation of birds to agriculture, and 
the work that the children were doing along the lines of bird study. The 
General Manager of the Brush Hill Bird Club spoke of the practical side of the 
work, and the three elements which were needed to attract birds: first, winter- 
feeding; second, nesting-boxes; third, water for drinking and bathing purposes. 
The Sanctuary, which has been begun in the park, contains these three ele- 
ments, which may be copied by the townspeople about their own homes. 

The Club has further offered a prize of ten dollars in gold for the best 
essay by the children of Milton on any one of the four following topics: 

1. The Birds of the township of Milton. 

2. The best method of attracting and protecting the birds of Milton. 
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3. The economic value of the presence of birds to the town of Milton. 

4. The best series of photographic studies of birds of Milton taken by the 
children. 

At the suggestion of the Club, the town adopted the Massachusetts Bird 
Warden Act (Chap. 296,—Approved March 19, 1913). Under this Act the 
town of Milton appointed Mr. Ralph E. Forbes its first Bird Warden. In 
Massachusetts, Dover was the first town, Brookline the second, and Milton 
the third, to accept the Act and make the appointment to office. 

As to our future plans, they naturally contain the extension of the work 
already begun and the prospect of additions to this work as opportunities 
arise. The coming winter, we shall devote ourselves to the educational work 
with the school children, and the increase in the winter feeding-stations through- 
out the town, eighteen of which were established last year by the chairman of 
the ‘Feeding Committee,’ Miss M. Purdon. 


The Hartford Bird Study Club* 


By LEWIS W. RIPLEY, President 


, \HE Hartford Bird Study Club was organized in 1909, and has at present 
a membership of about five hundred. 

The Club has the usual list of officers, and its management is 
vested in an Executive Committee. Our work is in charge of the following 
committees: 

The Progressive Committee—This committee makes up, during July and 
August, the program for the year which extends from early in September to the 
end of June of the following year. The program which includes both field and 
evening meetings is embodied in a Year Book of about forty pages, contain- 
ing, in addition to the program, the list of officers and committees, our rules 
of organization, and a list of members. 

The Field Committee —Our field committee has charge of all arrangements 
for the field meetings, including their arrangement on the program. This 
committee also has charge of the keeping of the records of observation. 

The Publicity Committee—An important committee so far as our relation 
to the general public is concerned, for the reason that they have entire charge 
of the publication of accounts of our evening and field meeting. And the 
interest of the public in these things is attested by the eagerness of the news- 
paper men to get reports on all our doings. 


*The distinguishing characteristics of this club are evidently well expressed by its title. 
This, it will be observed, is neither Bird Club nor Ornithological Club, but ‘Bird Study 
Club,’ indicating that this successful organization stands between the club composed chiefly 
of bird-lovers and the one whose members are mainly scientific ornithologists. The account 
of the club’s activities, here presented by its president, is in full accord with the club’s name 
and suggests lines along which younger bird clubs may develop.—F. M. C. 
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The Educational Committee —This committee has charge of such educa- 
tional work as we are enabled to do. Our club believes that the greatest work 
which it can perform is the arousing the interest of children in birds. We try 
to do this by giving talks before schools and by the delivery of illustrated 
lectures. This work we feel sure is but in its infancy. 

The Protection Committee——This committee has charge of all work con- 
nected with bird protection. Thus far its principal work has been in appearing 
before the Fish and Game Committee of the Legislature, in connection with 
proposed bills affecting bird life. 

The Permanent Records Committee—The members of this committee are 
the presidents of the club, past and present. The chairman is Mr. John H. 
Sage, Treasurer of the A. O. U. It is the duty of this committee to pass upon 
all doubtful identifications before they are admitted to the records of the club. 

The meetings of the club fall into three classes: ‘Field Meetings,’ ‘Regular 
Meetings,’ and ‘Lectures,’ and are held throughout the year, except during 
July and August. 

Field Meetings.—These meetings are held on Saturday afternoons, aver- 
aging two a month from September to June inclusive. During the migration 
season they are held every week. The attendance is governed naturally by 
the state of the weather, and perhaps to an equal extent by the length of the 
walk which it is proposed to take. The largest number in attendance in 1914 
was about eighty, the average being about forty. The walks vary from about 
two and a half miles to about seven miles, averaging probably about four 
miles. On some of these tramps the entire company keep to our general route, 
while on other occasions, depending upon the nature of the country covered, 
we divide into small groups each supposed to be guided by an expert in bird- 
lore. When the club is so divided; each group keeps its own list of birds ob- 
served, and of course there is a spirited competition on those occasions. 

In addition to the stated field meetings, there are a number of extra meet- 
ings, usually of an impromptu nature, and caused by the discovery somewhere 
in the territory of a rare bird. Such occasions arose this year upon the discovery 
of a Migrant Shrike, which remained several weeks in the same vicinity, and 
upon the finding of a nest of the Great Horned Owl in which were two young. 
This was about three miles from the nearest trolley, but a very large number 
of the club went to see it. The most interesting incident of this character 
was the sighting of a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers about five miles from 
Hartford. The discovery was made by two young men who were not members 
of the club, but we very soon got wind of it, and forthwith there was a migration 
of the club, in pairs, squads and battalions, to the east slope of the Talcott 
Mountain. We found that the Woodpeckers had been haunting the place for 
several years, for there were many mounds on the living trees, which were 
nearly grown over by new wood. Of course, not all the pilgrims were successful 
in sighting the birds. One unfortunate group tackled the job in an automobile, 
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a wood road giving access to the territory. While the bird enthusiasts were 
up on the ridge hunting the Woodpeckers, one of them came and alighted over 
the head of the waiting chauffeur. Needless to say, the enthusiasts somehow 
did not seem pleased at the occurrence, for they failed to find the birds. 

I must not forget to mention the finding of the nesting-place of at least 
three pairs of the Bartramian Sandpipers. Bird-lovers will understand the 
thrill of delight which came to the writer and two or three of our members, as 
we watched the three pairs of old birds fluttering about after the young were 
hatched. They sailed over our heads, now and then alighting on the ground 
or on the nearby fences, and, stretching up their wings, uttered that strange, 
weird cry. Certainly these birds, once so common in the vicinity of Hartford 
but now for twenty years so rare, are increasing in number. In our field 
meetings we are making the endeavor to cover as well as possible the territory 
which we have chosen for our guardianship. In this territory we count all 
towns which are included within a circle whose circumference is within fifteen 
miles of City Hall in Hartford. There are about forty towns lying wholly or 
in part within this circle. 

Evening Meetings.—Of these we hold about twenty during the year: five 
of them are for illustrated lectures. It has been our endeavor to have at least 
two of these lectures delivered by people of national fame in ornithology. At 
our ‘regular meetings,’ so-called, we usually have a paper or lecture on a 
topic connected with nature study, followed by what we call ‘field notes,’ 
which consist simply of brief statements by the members concerning things of 
interest in the bird world which they have seen since the last meeting. The 
average attendance at these regular meetings is about one hundred. 

The field committee has just published a new edition of our ‘Check-List,’ 
which contains the names of somewhat over two hundred species of birds that 
have at some time been seen in the vicinity of Hartford. I think about one 
hundred and ninety of these have been observed by our members during the 
last six years. 

I wish it were possible to convey an adequate idea of the pleasure and 
profit which very many of our members get from our meetings in the field 
and at evening. They help mightily to enlarge our mental and spiritual 
horizon. They hang fine pictures on the walls of our memories. They fill us 
with a desire to dig deeper into the mysteries of nature. They make us better 
men and women. 
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The Brookline Bird Club 


By CHARLES B. FLOYD, Vice-President 


covers the activity of this organization along the following lines laid 
out last year: 

1. Establishment of a bird sanctuary. 

2. Lectures and ‘round-table talks.’ 

3. Walks and field study. 

4. Bird exhibition. 

The interest in bird study steadily increases among old and young, and, 
while a few members dropped from the roll, this year the membership has 
advanced well beyond the five hundred mark, so that our club is now the 
largest of its kind in the state. 

Among the objects incorporated in the constitution is the establishment of 
a bird sanctuary in Brookline. Many plans have been considered, and it was 
found impossible to establish a sanctuary similar to that at Meriden, N. H., 
for the town has grown to the size of a city with a population considerably 
more than thirty thousand. Many of the largest and finest estates for which 
Brookline was famous a few years ago have been broken into lots for three- 
deckers and other buildings. From lack of any area of open land of sufficient 
size, the sanctuary would have to lie on the outskirts of the town, and be 
composed of woodland owned by the town of Brookline, and the estates of 
such owners as would be willing to have their land posted. On the face of it, 
the task looked like a hard one. 

Brookline was the second town in Massachusetts to avail itself of a recent 
act of the legislature which permitted the appointment of a town bird-warden. 
Mr. Daniel Lacey, who is the warden, is also the superintendent of the forestry 
department of the town, and through his splendid work the entire town is 
now a sanctuary. An open season on Pheasants was declared last fall for the 
first time, and men and boys with guns and dogs tramped over private property 
shooting at anything that could fly, regardless of all signs and protests. A 
great deal of agitation over this indiscriminate shooting arose from all over 
the state, and during it Mr. Lacey secured the consent of the owners of private 
estates to have their land posted and placed under his jurisdiction. The bird 
sanctuary is an accomplished fact, and it is now unlawful to fire a gun within 
the limits of the town of Brookline in the pursuit of game. 

Last year the club met, one evening a month, for a lecture on some subject 
of bird study. It was found that this was not sufficient to meet the demand, 
so another meeting was called each month and held for a ‘round-table talk.’ 
These meetings are very informal and are most popular. Some groups of 
birds are discussed or some phase of bird study, and after the address of the 
leader of the meeting, it is thrown open for informal discussion and questions; 
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thus giving all the members an opportunity for expressions of thought and 
social intercourse, which could not be had in any other way. Junior members 
are permitted to attend these meetings if they wish to, but other talks and 
walks are arranged for them by Dr. John B. May. 

The walks for senior members are held every other Saturday during the 
winter, though the members go somewhere every Saturday on walks that are 
not provided for by the committee on walks and lectures. In the spring, 
schedules are arranged for every Saturday, and, during the height of migration, 
twice each week. So many persons have availed themselves of this instructive 
field work that next year two walks with two leaders will be held the same day. 

The popularity of the bird exhibition held last year in connection with the 
Forestry Department of the town, and described in detail in last year’s report, 
convinced the club directors that another should be held. The exhibition was 
open the entire month of March and, in addition to last year’s features, special 
emphasis and more exhibits placed, showing the work done by the birds in the 
destruction of insects. Sections of trees showing gypsy- and brown-tail-moth 
nests, the work of leopard moths, elm tree beetles, and wood lice were dis- 
played, and other specimens that were gathered by the men of the Forestry 
Department, with the destructiveness of other pests in evidence, formed one 
of the main features. More than fifty species of berry-bearing shrubs and 
plants were displayed, with lists of shrubs near at hand telling what to plant 
to attract the birds. A chart illustrating the work of the American Bird Band- 
ing Association aroused much interest, as did large colored plates and maps 
defining migration routes of many of the birds. A report of the activities of 
the Bird Club would not be complete without a word concerning the services 
of the Forestry Department in connection with bird protection. This depart- 
ment has placed more than four hundred bird-boxes in the shade trees along 
the streets in Brookline. Each box is numbered on the bottom, so that it can 
be easily seen from below, and its location, occupant, and anything of interest 
regarding it recorded in the superintendent’s office. The boxes are of various 
types and designs, some of them made by the department, and the results 
are satisfactory. During the winter one hundred and fifty feeding-stations 
are maintained all over the town, suet is fastened to the trees in wire screens, 
and grain scattered after every snow- or sleet-storm. It is surprising how 
readily the birds come to be fed, and the quickness with which they find these 
stations. During the open season this fall, the posted land will be patrolled, to 
guard against gunners and fire. 

Several members of the Club have spoken before other organizations of 
the character of the Boy Scouts and bird clubs on ‘How to Study Birds.’ Com- 
munications have been received from many places in other states in regard to 
our work and exhibition. 

The Club, as a club, is now affiliated with the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, Massachusetts Audubon Society, American Ornithologists 
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Union, and the New England Federation of Natural History Societies, and 
has done its part in urging good and opposing vicious legislation. 

The trustees of the Public Library have been very generous in purchasing 
books recommended by the Club, but the need has been felt for a library 
composed of matter which is not of interest to the general public. Pamphlets 
and government publications of interest to club members are being collected, 
to found our own reference library. 

The Play-Ground Commission of the town has set aside a portion of its 
appropriation for bird walks this summer under instructors, and the children 
are thus assured of some practical teaching in the field. 

The second year of the life of the club has proved most successful, and 
we hope to prove still more emphatically during the coming year that “one 
bird in a bush is worth more than two men with a spraying machine.” 


BRONZED GRACKLE 
Photographed by Miss C. R. Scriven, Webster City, lowa. 


PRESIDENT FUERTES ADDRESSING ONE OF THE COMPANIES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN AND PARENTS AT THE ANNUAL FIELD DAY IN THE CAYUGA BIRD 
CLUB SANCTUARY. 


The Cayuga Bird Club 


By ARTHUR A. ALLEN, Secretary 


z ELIEVING that the conservation principle needs organized public 
B opinion for its realization, and believing that the usefulness of Cornell 
and Ithaca to the cause of citizenship will be greatly increased by a 
popular local conservation movement, the Cayuga Bird Club proposes to 
teach the conservation principle by a concrete example of the conservation of 
bird life, through the creation of a bird sanctuary. 

“This club should prove a very real factor in the conservation movement, 
for it will include in its membership scientists ‘to point the way,’ and rep- 
resentative citizens of all ages to promote the cause. 

“The birds should prove a wise and popular beginning for conservation 
because they happily combine esthetic and genuine agricultural values. The 
entire community should respond to this call for coéperation that is at once 
selfish, being pleasurable, and altruistic, in that it seeks to preserve nature’s 
beauties and life-values for generations yet unborn.” 

Such is the foreword of the constitution of the Cayuga Bird Club, as 
written by its founder, Dr. Ruby Green Smith. And the objects to be accom- 
plished are four in number: First, the protection of birds from their enemies; 
secondly, the increase of native birds by the erection of bird-houses and bird- 
baths and the feeding of winter birds; thirdly, the seeking of legislative im- 
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provement of game laws and laws protecting non-detrimental birds and the 
aiding in the enforcement of those in existence; and fourthly, a persistent 
educational campaign regarding the interest and value of bird-life. 

It so happened that the first efforts of the club were not directed toward 
the fulfilling of any one of these avowed purposes, but rather toward the 
accomplishment of a somewhat unexpected conservational movement, which at 
the same time gained for it its bird sanctuary, the Renwick Wildwood. The city 
of Ithaca, at the head of Cayuga Lake, is the unusual possessor of a piece of 
woodland of about one hundred acres lying between the city and the lake 
front, which is remarkable for the luxuriance of its flora and fauna, containing 


ONE OF THE ‘BIRD-SCOUT’ BRIGADES 


many plants and trees rare elsewhere in New York state, and an abundance 
of bird-life scarcely to be excelled outside of the tropics. Such is the rank 
growth of the vegetation that it appealed to some of the city fathers, who knew 
it only from the windows of passing trains, as a jungle, a blot upon the fair 
name of the city. A wave of civic improvement swept over the Common 
Council, carrying with it an appropriation for clearing the ‘jungle’ and estab- 
lishing a clean city park. This was the call for the bird club to act, for it 
knew well the value of the woodland in its natural state and the barrenness of 
the ordinary city park. A campaign of education through lectures and articles 
in the local papers followed, and resulted not only in saving the woodland 
almost intact but also in having it set aside as a natural park or bird sanctuary 
under the control of the Cayuga Bird Club. 
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Assuming control of this woodland, the club has endeavored, so far as its 
limited funds have allowed, to make it more available to nature-lovers by the 
construction of paths and a rustic bridge over one of the arms of the creek. An 
annual field-day, celebrating Arbor-day and Bird-day, has been inaugurated, 
to which all the people of the city are invited. This year, nearly a thousand 
children and adults attended. The number was obviously too large to handle 
en masse, so they were divided into companies which, after a preliminary 
address by President Fuertes, were further subdivided into squads, with the 
declared purpose of accomplishing as much work as possible. Each brigade 
was under a competent leader and had special work to do. There were ‘forestry 
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CARRYING GRAIN TO THE DUCKS ON CAYUGA LAKE 


brigades,’ armed with jack-knives, to do some much needed pruning; ‘fire- 
ranger brigades,’ to gather up and burn the loose brush, not needed for bird 
shelters; ‘gardener brigades,’ to do some attractive planting about the rustic 
bridge and along the lagoon; and ‘bird-scout brigades,’ to put up the nesting- 
boxes which they had previously built. The day was an undoubted success 
from all standpoints, not only in the amount of work accomplished, but also 
in putting before the city a concrete expression of the conservation movement, 
and inculcating the value of this woodland in its natural state into the minds 
of the rising generation. 

Now just a word about the other work of the club. With regard to pro- 
tection of birds from their enemies, two Sparrow-traps have been constructed 
and operated with fair results, and articles have been published in the local 
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papers concerning the real status of the house cat, preliminary to more active 
measures for its control. 

The committee on attracting birds has been somewhat more active, and 
by means of public lectures, lectures in the schools, and articles in the local 
papers, has created a widespread interest, resulting in the placing of many 


SOME BLUEBILLS TAMED BY FEEDING 


boxes in all parts of the city, including two Martin houses, the establishment 
of several attractive bird-fountains, and a large number of individual ‘feeding 
stations’ during the winter. In addition, two ‘public stations’ have been main- 
tained in the Renwick Woods, where grain and suet have attracted quite an 
assemblage of Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees, Brown Creepers, Tree 
Sparrows, etc., where anyone may see the results to be obtained by just a 
little effort. Furthermore, the work of feeding the wild Ducks on the lake was 
continued, with the result that great flocks of Canvasbacks became com- 
paratively tame, and some of the Bluebills would almost feed from one’s 
hand. 

The educational campaign of the club has been carried on along three 
lines: First, there have been monthly lectures, open to the public, on various 
phases of bird-life or subjects of a conservational nature, by such speakers as 
Dr. Andrew D. White, Dr. L. H. Bailey, L. A. Fuertes, Ernest Harold Baynes, 
H. M. Benedict, Clinton G. Abbott, J. G. Needham, and others. These 
ec tures have always filled our largest halls, 
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During the spring, early morning field trips for the study of birds have been 
held each week under competent leaders, nearly a hundred persons attending 
some of them. During the migration, a bird calendar of the birds seen during 
the week and of those expected during the week following, together with any 
other points of local interest concerning the migration, have been published 
each Saturday. 

The third line of the educational campaign has consisted of announcements 
and reports of lectures, information about birds, methods of feeding, etc., 
published in the local papers to the extent of over 600 inches of column space 
the first, and over 200 inches the second year of our existence. 

Membership in the club has, so far, been limited largely to residents of 
Ithaca, about three hundred and fifty of whom have joined and are helping 
in its support as life, sustaining, active, or junior members. Plans for extending 
the operations of the club to outlying towns are now under consideration. 


The Forest Hills Gardens Audubon Society— 
A Community Venture 


By MARY EASTWOOD KNEVELS, Secretary 


HE Gardens is probably the first example in this country of a town 

:3 planned in every essential detail before a spade was put into the 

ground. The landscape scheme designed by Mr. F. L. Olmsted called 

for a large outlay in shrubs, trees, vines, flowers, and considerable space 

allotted to private and public parks, which, with their maintenance and upkeep, 
meant the constant outlay of money. 

It was with the economic value of bird life in mind as the principal, though 
by no means the only thought, that the Gardens began what was the first 
attempt on the part of a purely suburban community to organize for bird 
protection. 

The actual amount of land at Forest Hills Gardens is small—z204 acres— 
and this is not particularly favorable for the cultivation of bird life, as the 
larger part of it is open and as yet there is little shrubbery for cover. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Gardens started its campaign, at 
the suggestion of the National Audubon Society, by inviting Mr. Herbert 
K. Job to make a survey of the place, and based their initial work on his 
report. The survey showed what kinds of birds could be expected as summer 
residents, winter visitors, or migrants—transient in spring and fall,—what 
birds could be expected to build their own nests, what species would use the 
artificial nesting-boxes, and what birds required some assistance with their 
building—such as spreading hair, rags, cotton waste, string, etc., about for 
them. Winter feeding was advised, and particular stress laid on the need of 
birds for water both in winter and summer. 
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It was also urged that special shrubs and trees bearing edible fruit and 
berries be planted, and that millet and sunflowers be generally cultivated in 
the individual gardens, to give the birds an extra supply of food. 

Using as a basis Mr. Job’s report, a committee of citizens met together 
and formed the Forest Hills Gardens Audubon Society, choosing for their 
President Mr. E. A. Quarles, of the American Game Protective Association— 
at that time a resident of Forest Hills,—whose special knowledge and leader- 
ship has been of the utmost value to the young organization. 

At Mr. Quarles’ suggestion, the Forest Hills Society was made a branch 
of the National Audubon Society, and the Constitution and By-Laws used 
were those, with slight modifications, of the New Jersey State Society. 

As the main idea of the new society was to make bird protection a com- 
munity venture, the first thing done was to try to interest every one in the 
subject, and to get them to become members. This was done by means of a 
circular letter enclosing Mr. Job’s report, and following upon this there were 
two lectures—one for children—given by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes. It 
may be emphasized here that all educational matter sent out by the Society 
and all lectures and public meetings given by it are free not only to members, 
but to everyone else. It is strictly a community affair, but not necessarily 
limited to the Gardens. Any outsider may join, in the hope that he, in his 
turn, may become the nucleus of a community movement in his own town, 
and so make Long Island a string of villages allied for bird protection. 

Several of the lectures given by the Society have had social features, such 
as music, others—and these not the least popular—have been open meetings 
for general discussion of the various community problems. Perhaps chief 
among these has been ‘What to do with the English or Domestic Sparrow?’ It 
has been clearly proved at the Gardens that he is beyond question an enemy 
to the native birds, and that they cannot thrive side by side. As the Gardens 
are within the limits of New York City, shooting of the birds is not allowed by 
law. Sparrow traps have been tried with some success, and killing them by 
means of poison-soaked grain; but, with all these, getting rid of the Sparrow 
and minimizing the cats remain the chief problems in the suburban com- 
munity. 

Nesting-boxes have been put freely in the Gardens—a number of them 
made by the Journeyman’s Class of the Junior Branch, which meets once a 
week in winter. 

A course in elementary ornithology has been started in the public school, 
and special lectures and field excursions provided for the children. Even the 
very young children have been organized into neighborhood groups. 

Giving the birds a newspaper was the idea of one of the trustees of the 
Gardens Society, and here, as always, the Society had the hearty codperation 
of the Sage Foundation Homes Company, the owners and developers of the 
Gardens. The Homes Company gave ten ornamental iron bulletin boards— 


THE BIRDS’ POOL AT FOREST HILLS 
Designed! by Frederick Law Olmsted, 
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designed by Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury—which are attached to the lamp-posts, 
and are supplied each week with fresh items of bird-lore. 

A constant educational campaign is kept up by means of free circulation 
of the federal and state pamphlets relating to birds, and the selling at cost of 
various Audubon matter, and particularly Reed’s Bird Guide, an invaluable 
handbook for the beginner. 

The Queensborough Branch of the Public Library is arranging to circulate 
books on nature subjects selected by the Audubon Society, and the Society 
hopes, in time, to gather together a reference library of its own. 

On the sth of July, which was Community Day at the Gardens, the bird- 
fountain in one of the parks, named for Mrs. Russell Sage—Olivia,—was 
dedicated to the people with appropriate ceremonies. While this is the largest 
and most elaborate of the bird-fountains, there are many others in the indi- 
vidual gardens—varying from terra-cotta fiower-pot saucers, kept filled with 
fresh water both winter and summer, to a cement basin with running water, 
designed as a feature of the landscape plan of the garden. 

And the results?—it will be asked. The Society is only a year and a half 
old, and the landscape situation was not a promising one, but the varieties 
of the birds have sensibly increased, the nesting-boxes are being promptly 
taken possession of, and the whole community is thoroughly interested in our 
friends, the birds. 


The Englewood Bird Club 


By E. A. DANA, Secretary 


HE Englewood, New Jersey, Bird Club is too young an organization to 
have much to report. Unquestionably the most significant thing in its 
short history is the surprising support it has received in a community 

where no wide interest in birds was previously known to exist. 

The Club had its origin in a delightful illustrated lecture on ‘Our Wild 
Birds and How to Attract Them,’ given by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes before 
the Englewood Woman’s Club, on April 7, 1915, which aroused so much 
enthusiasm that at its close the Club was hastily organized, with temporary 
officers. 

These officers later invited several bird-lovers to codéperate with them, and 
on May 7, a general meeting attended by some forty persons was held, a 
constitution adopted, and the following officers elected: Honorary President, 
Frank M. Chapman; President, John T. Nichols; Vice-President, Robert S. 
Lemmon; Secretary, Miss E. A. Dana; Treasurer, John Vanderbilt. With 
Mr. Chapman as Honorary President, the success of the Club was at once 
assured, and the names of those desirous of being proposed for membership 
came in so rapidly that in a few weeks’ time the Club numbered over two 
hundred, with a junior membership of fifty. 
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The Club meets monthly, but a special May Migration Meeting was held 
on May 18, with an attendance of nearly one hundred. Mr. Chapman made 
an inspiring address on ‘Englewood as a Bird Sanctuary,’ setting the pace for 
the Club, and urging as a community problem of the first importance the 
conservation and increase of our local bird-life. To this end he outlined a 
plan for the Club’s work, including the planting of shrubbery for food, shelter 
and nesting-sites, erection of nesting-boxes, and feeding-stands, building bird- 
baths, and controlling of English Sparrows, cats, and other bird enemies. 

Steps were taken at this meeting to supply three public schools with com- 
plete sets of the bird charts of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and a 
member of the Club donated a framed set of the Fuertes’ plates of land- 
birds, in Eaton’s ‘Birds of New York,’ to be permanently displayed in the 
public library. 

We were fortunate in having the noted author of these plates as our guest 
at this meeting, and were entertained by his imitations of birds’ songs. 

One of the members exhibited a collection of the skins of local Warblers, 
which those interested were permitted to examine freely. 

The last meeting of the Club was held on June 4, with an attendance of 
about 135. Bird censuses designed to show the bird population of various parts 
of Englewood were presented by Mrs. Graham Summer, Mrs. Dan Fellowes 
Platt, Miss Sarah J. Day, Frederic C. Walcott, Frank M. Chapman and 
Robert T. Lemmon, and illustrated talks on local bird-life were given by Mr. 
Chapman and Mr. Beecher S. Bowdish, Secretary of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society. 

The Club then adjourned until October 4, when it hopes to open its season’s 
campaign with an exhibit of nesting-boxes, feeding services, Sparrow-traps, etc. 


Bird Photography and Suet Stations 


By ARTHUR JACOT, Ithaca, N. Y- 
With photographs by the author 


T WAS not so many years ago that wild-bird feeding for pleasure or for 
| profit was a thing unknown or unheard of by the masses. Now hundreds or 
even thousands are attracting birds by grain or.suet feeding-stations. One 
of the reasons for feeding and attracting the birds is to photograph them, and 
thus add to our knowledge of them, disseminate knowledge of them, or garnish 
our studios, dens, books, and so forth, with their cheering, buoyant person- 
alities. Whatever may be one’s purpose, the more natural and charming the 
surroundings, the pleasanter is the picture. How then can the appearance of 
a feeding-station be improved? 
Confining ourselves to suet feeding-stations alone, let us note the various 
methods employed. Those who are confined to the house attach the suet to 
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RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH 


the window-frame, or 
the porch columns. 
Photographing at such 
a place makes a very un- 
natural background for 
a wild bird. Although 
such a picture may be 
good for illustrating a 
talk on the adaptability 
of birds, it makes a 
poor nature-picture. 
Often small Christmas 
trees are used right at 
the window; the effect 
is but little better. 
Where more freedom is 
possible, trees about the 
house or in the orchard 
are used, thus giving a 
more natural surround- 
ing. Still others have 
stations out in the 
woods themselves. The 
disadvantages of this 
last method are due, 
first, to the remoteness, 
which necessitates more 
time, less comfort while 
observing, and but spas- 
modic observations ; 
and, second, to the 
environment, as poor 
lighting for photography 
—though this can be 
easily obviated—and 
depredations by such 
animals as Crows and 
squirrels. The advant- 
ages, on the other hand, 
are the natural sur- 
roundings, the greater 
variety of species, and 
the healthfulness of the 


Suet Stations 


Bird Photography and 


work and tramp out- 
doors. Of the disadvan- 
tages, the only one worth 
considering is that due 
to animal depredations. 
The method of at- 
taching the suet, how- 
ever, solves any difficulty 
that may arise from that 
source. Most often the 
chunk is tied on. This 
works fairly well if a 
great deal of string is 
used, and if the string is 
soft or supple, and yet 
strong and heavy—a 
combination difficult to 
find. Sooner or later, 
though, a red _ squirrel 
will become a little wiser, 
bite off the string, and 
carry off the whole 
chunk. It may be all 
right to feed a squirrel 
when food is scarce, but 
not in such a wholesale 
way. A newer scheme is 
to tack up small-meshed 
wire netting in the shape 
of a pocket and cram it 
' full of suet. It is from 
: this device that all the 
fancy suet holders, suet 
baskets, and the like, 
have been derived. There 
is, however, a great ob- 
jection to this method, 
it is unattractive to both 
man and bird. Photog- 
raphing birds at such an 
artificial and blatant 
object makes an unattrac- 
tive picture at best. CHICKADEE 
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Recently a very pleasing and efficient device has been used at some few 
places. With an inch-and-a-half collapsible auger, a hole is bored for a 
couple of inches into a dead tree or stump, and into this the suet is jammed 
flush with the bark. In this way, if there are no projections, no Crow can 
get a crop full, and no squirrel can run off with the whole piece, every one 
gets a bit and no one gets none. There is also an economy not found with the 
other methods. Far better for the photographer—as can be seen from the 
pictures—the bird is in his natural pose, feels much more at home, and is 
confined to a smaller area (thus insuring his being in focus), besides, the 
picture does not suffer from an artistic point of view. 

This device can easily be adapted to any environment or limitation. For 
instance, a suet-hole may be bored into a stub of an orchard tree. If one is 
desired near the house, the hole can be bored in a section of dead wood or 
limb, and erected in the yard. If a natural background is wanted at the 
window, a slab with the bark still on may be fitted to the side of the window- 
frame, and the hole bored in the slab wherever most convenient. Thus, what- 
ever the situation, one can always procure a natural and attractive bird pic- 
ture, and do away with the artificial and ‘civilized’ appearance of a wild- 
bird picture. 


YOUNG LOON AFLOAT ON A LILY PAD 
Photographed by S. S. S. Stansell, Manly, Alberta 


The Great Destruction of Warblers: An Urgent Appeal 


By ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, National, lowa 


HERE seems to be grave danger that one of the most widespread and 
s@ deadly catastrophies that have overtaken the birds in recent years 
will pass from the memories of men before sufficient record of it has 
been made. An urgent appeal is therefore made to every reader of this article 
having any knowledge of the facts beyond related to report his observations to 
Brrp-LorE, as a contribution to the history of a disaster the extent of which 
has not been recognized by those outside the confines of the tragedy. It is 
safe to say that, had this disaster occurred in New England, New York, or 
Pennsylvania, the reports of it to the ornithological magazines would have 
been numerous, and consequently convincing. Happening, as it did, largely in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, outside the field of observation of those 
accustomed to report such matters, this calamity has failed to attract the 
attention of our leading ornithologists, and any skepticism they may now 
feel regarding its vastness will be deeper in the future if the readers of Brrp- 
Lore fail to report their observations of this great catastrophe. Consequently 
it is hoped that many will respond to this appeal. 

Averse as I am to loose and exaggerated statements, I do not hesitate to 
voice my belief that millions of birds lost their lives in the cold month of May, 
1907. The blame for their destruction cannot be placed on men and cats, but 
must be laid to the weather, and to the instinct of the birds to migrate on sched- 
ule time. The spring of 1907 was very backward, vegetation being from three 
to four weeks behind the growth of the average season, and insect life corres- 
pondingly late in its appearance. ' 

‘The Auk’ for January, 1908, contained two articles that mention this 
calamity, together with other matter pertaining to the 1907 spring migration. 
Rev. G. Eifrig speaks of the death of Warblers in the vicinity of Ottawa, 
Ontario, and Mr. Norman A. Wood writes of their mortality in some parts of 
Michigan. From these reports we learn that the death zone reached eastward 
of Ottawa fifty or more miles; and extended southwestward to Saginaw, 
Michigan. The object of this writing is to gain information that will fix in a 
general way the boundaries of the territory in which the ‘Great Death’ occurred, 
as well as the magnitude of the destruction. While it is known that in the 
region of the Great Lakes the cold was not severe enough to kill the birds, 
it is believed that the death zone covered the greater part of Wisconsin, also 
of Iowa, and all of Minnesota, and it is positively known that the belt was at 
least one hundred miles wide, having a large list of casualites in the region of 
Winona, Minnesota. 

At my home in northeastern Iowa, the cold was benumbing on May 14, 
when Warblers in some numbers arrived, nine species in all. Some of them 
seemed dazed and lost to fear, flying near to me, sometimes nearly or quite 
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brushing my clothes. They sought food on or close to the ground, with feathers 
fluffed out nearly straight from their bodies. Chilled and starving, the little 
creatures seemed unmindful of their course, and soon two dead Nashville 
Warblers were brought to me by little girls, who had found them hanging to 
barbs of a wire fence. On later days, other Warblers were found impaled on 
barbed-wire fences. 

Frost and ice were seen on the morning of May 20. The weather continued 
very cool until the 25th, the afternoon of that day having been rather sultry, 
and the Warblers present were seen collecting food from the trees. The follow- 
ing morning was still and foggy, and a host of Warblers arrived, representing 
sixteen species. Early in the forenoon the mercury began to fall, reaching 40° 
by dusk. Meanwhile some of the birds, seemingly tame, could be taken in the 
hand, and a dead Wilson’s Warbler still warm was picked up. Others were 
seeking all sorts of shelter for the night, where their dead bodies were found 
the next morning. Among these places of refuge were wood-piles, hen-coops, 
barns, sheds, cellars, and even the interior of houses, where, in spite of warmth, 
they died. 

Ice and frozen birds were much in evidence on the morning of May 27. 
One young man related that in the woods in gooseberry bushes he found dead 
birds in a sitting posture. On our place, mostly in and about the barn, we 
picked up fourteen of the victims. The neighbors’ cats were out early eating 
the bodies they found, or a larger number would have been collected; however, 
thirty-eight dead were gathered from a small area. There were a few small 
Flycatchers, one Blue-headed Vireo, and the remainder belonged to the Warbler 
family. Of the last named there were Nashville, Tennessee, Yellow, Black- 
throated Blue, Magnolia, Chestnut-sided, Connecticut, Mourning, Maryland 
Yellowthroat, Wilson’s Canada, and Redstart. There was one specimen each 
of Black-throated Blue, and Mourning Warblers, species rare in this region, 
and of Magnolia Warblers there were eleven, although this species has not been 
deemed a common one during migration. Of the Grinnell’s Water-Thrush 
several were present, but no dead ones were found, nor did succeeding migra- 
tions indicate a very great reduction in this species nor in the Myrtle and 
Palm Warblers; but, in view of the estimates that are to follow, it should be 
kept in mind that the Myrtle Warbler is a scarce spring visitor here, though 
abundant in autumn, and the Grinnell’s Water-Thrush is more numerous in 
the latter season than in the former. Until June 6 there were a few Warblers 
present each day. It seems now as if there more of them seen then than there 
have been since, which induces a belief that some of the survivors perished 
later in the season. 

That total annihilation overtook no species has been proved by the appear- 
ance of at least one individual of each species since. Eight spring migrations 
have passed since the slaughter of the innocents. That some species came near 
to extermination in this region is made clear by notebook records. Prior to 
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1907, there were spring days when the orchard trees fairly swarmed with 
Warblers. It certainly cannot be an exaggeration to say that, with ten Warb- 
lers to a tree and ten trees in an orchard, a hundred of them would be present 
in one yard. All of the twenty or more days of the migration period would 
not be ‘Warbler days,’ but a thousand records for a season seems to be a fair 
average, if each Warbler present each day is counted. Evidently this would 
mean that the same bird sometimes would be counted for several days. For- 
tunately for the presentation of this subject, my notebooks show pretty clearly 
what I have seen and recorded in the seasons that have followed the ‘Great 
Death’ as we are wont to call it. From 1908 to 1913, the number of Warblers 
seen each year varied from forty to seventy-five, counting frequently, as before 
said, the same individual on several successive days. The best of the succeed- 
ing years was 1913. I spent from two to four hours daily in the counting of the 
birds, and a dozen village yards were visited. The number of Warblers recorded 
in the migration period of twenty days was 264. This was after six seasons for 
replenishment of numbers, and should be set over against the 2,000 or more 
that would have been found in the dozen yards previous to 1907. The present 
year was a poor one for seeing migrants, and the number of Warblers recorded 
was 52. Or to put the figures in another form, we would have this statement: 
After the great catastrophe, the number of returning Warblers was but 2 per 
cent of their former number, and after a period of six years they had increased 
to 10 per cent. 

This testimony, along with these figures, probably will fail to convince the 
skeptical concerning the enormous loss of bird life in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley in May, 1907; therefore there is need of a cloud of witnesses, and the 
urgency is great that others testify regarding the destruction that then befell 
the Warblers. 
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TUFTED TITMOUSE 


The Titmouse of the genus Beolophus are among the best examples in the 
United States of strictly non-migratory birds. Many, if not most, of the indi- 
viduals of the Tufted Titmouse never go ten miles from the site of the nest 
where they were hatched. A small per cent wander beyond the bounds of the 
regular range, which extends from Florida, the Gulf Coast and eastern Texas 
north to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, and these few have been found in southern Connecticut, Long 
Island, and various other places in New York, even north to Rochester, in 
southern Michigan and southern Wisconsin. It is not possible to determine 
how much of this represents actual wandering, as distinguished from the 
breeding of isolated pairs, somewhat, or even considerably, beyond the norma] 
limits of the species. 


BLACK-CRESTED TITMOUSE 


The principal home of the Black-crested Titmouse is in eastern Mexico in 
northern Vera Cruz, Tamiaulipas San Luis, Potosi, and Coahuila, but a few 
individuals breed in the United States in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. Most of the Texas birds belong to a subspecies, Sennett’s Titmouse, 
which occurs in central Texas from Tom Green and Concho counties east to 
the Brazos River, and from Young County south to Nueces and Bee counties. 


PLAIN TITMOUSE 


The individuals of this species have been separated into three subspecies, 
which together occupy most of the southwestern United States. The Gray 
Titmouse (griseus) has the widest range from eastern New Mexico and the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, west to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains of California and the desert ranges of the Colorado Valley. 
The known range of this form has been recently extended by the taking of 
specimens at Bridge, Idaho, August 13 and 17, 1910, and on the Green River 
in Wyoming, near the southern boundary of the State, September 19, 1911. 

The typical subspecies, the Plain Titmouse (inornatus), occupies California 
west of the Sierra Nevada and from southern Oregon (Ashland) to northern 
Lower California (San Pedro Martir Mountains). 

The Ashy Titmouse (cimeraceus) is confined to the Cape Region of southern 
Lower California. 
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BRIDLED TITMOUSE 


The Bridled Titmouse occurs in the highlands of Mexico, south to Guerrero 
and northern Oaxaca. It ranges north to the mountains of Central Arizona 
(Prescott and Camp Apache), and in southwestern New Mexico north to 
Cooney and Silver City. Like the other members of this genus, it is non- 
migratory. 
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Tufted Titmouse (Baolophus bicolor. Figs. 1, 2).—Few birds show less 
variation with age, sex, or season than do our Titmice of this genus as well as 
of the genus Penthestes, which contains the Chickadees. The Tufted Tit in 
nestling or juvenal plumage closely resembles its parents, but its forehead lacks 
the black frontlet. It has but little crest, and the gray of the plumage is 
washed with brownish. 

At the postjuvenal, or first fall molt the tail feathers and wing-quills are 
retained, the rest of the plumage being molted. The new plumage (first winter) 
then acquired resembles that of the adult, but in some specimens the crest 
and black frontlet are not so fully developed. 

There appears to be no spring molt, and the slight difference between winter 
and summer plumage is occasioned by wear and fading. 

After the breeding season there is the usual complete molt, and if the full 
crest and black forehead have not already been acquired, they are obtained 
now. 


Black-Crested Titmouse (Baolophus atricristatus atricristatus, Figs. 3, 4). 
The whitish or rusty forehead and long, black crest at once distinguish this 
bird from the “Tufted Tit,’ though, aside from the characters mentioned, the 
birds are surprisingly alike. The sexes usually resemble each other, though the 
crest is sometimes duller in the female. 

In nestling plumage, the forehead as well as crown is gray, somewhat darker 
than the back or blackish, and the crest is much shorter than in the adult. 
At the postjuvenal molt this plumage is changed for one like that of the 
adult, though in some individuals the black crest is not so highly developed. 

Un.il the postnuptial molt the slight changes which occur in the plumage 
of this species are due to wear and fading. 


Semmett’s Titmouse (Baolophus atricristatus sennetti) is a nearly related race 
of the preceding from which it differs, according to Ridgway, in being larger, 
clearer gray above, in having the crest feathers in the female more often tipped 
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with gray, while the forehead in both sexes is more often tinged with brown or 
rusty. 

This is the more northern of the two forms; true aéricristatus ranging from 
the Rio Grande Valley southward, while sennetti inhabits “Central Texas, 
from Tom Green and Concho Counties, east to the Brazos River, and from 
Young County south to Nueces and Bee County” (A. O. U.). 


Plain Titmouse (Beolophus inornatus, Fig. 5). This well-named species is 
‘plain’ throughout its life. Its small crest is its one adornment. This is worn 
by both sexes, but is much shorter, indeed almost lacking in juvenal plumage. 
Aside from this difference, and the greater softness of its plumage, the young 
bird resembles its parent, and after the postjuvenal molt they are indis- 
tinguishable. 

If the Plain Titmouse does not vary appreciably with age, sex, or season, it 
does geographically. A number of races have been described, but only three of 
them are recognized in the last edition of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ as follows: 
(1) Baolophus inornatus inornatus, the Plain Titmouse, inhabits California 
west of the Sierras. (2) Baeolophus inornatus griseus, Gray Titmouse, a grayer 
form of the arid interior east of the Sierras and west of the Rockies. (3) Beo- 
lophus inornatus cineraceus, Ashy Titmouse, a form of the Cape Region of 
Lower California, which resembles the Gray Titmouse, but is paler below. 


Bridled Titmouse (Beolophus wollweberi, Fig. 6).—In juvenal plumage the 
markings about the head from which this species is named are less distinct; the 
young birds are therefore comparatively ‘unbridled,’ the throat is grayish and 
the crest has developed. These differences disappear at the postjuvenal molt 
when the young birds usually acquires a plumage like that of the adult, from 
which thereafter they cannot be distinguished. The female resembles the male. 


Our Ways with the Wild Birds 


One snowy day, several years ago, we 
tied a little cocoa-box, filled with crumbs, 
to the window-sill, the box resting on its 
side and the open end serving as an 
entrance. From this beginning grew the 
idea of our present lunch-room, a frame 
house with glass sides, mounted on a shelf, 
a foot above the window-sill. A small 
glass dish of chopped nuts is kept on the 
floor of the house. 

Our regular boarders are Chickadees 
and White-breasted Nuthatches. For 
many years we had Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, now they are only occasional 
visitors, as they are seldom seen in town. 
They are all perfectly fearless, even eating 
quietly while the family cat sits watching 
on the sill, with only the window glass 
between them. Large numbers of birds 
feed here every day, from November to 
May. 

Two spruce trees near the kitchen win- 
dow make a lunch-counter which is even 
more attractive. This one is used all the 
year, and a much larger variety of birds 
come, beginning in early spring, with 
Robins, Bluebirds, Song Sparrows, and 
Juncos. Then come two or three weeks of 
perfect delight when White-throated, and 
White-crowned Sparrows are constantly 
feeding there, even singing their thanks 
before flying to the trees. These Sparrows 
are back again in August, and last year 
fed there regularly every’ day until the 
twenty-eighth of October. 

One season, American Crossbills came 
for a month. All summer, Robins, Chicka- 
dees, Nuthatches, Song and Chipping 
Sparrows, Juncos, and Hairy and Downy 
Woodpeckers bring their little ones to 
this shelf. 

Suet and marrow-bones are hung in 


the trees. An abundance of barberries, 
crab-apples, honeysuckle berries, and 
sunflower seeds supplement the fare 


found on the counters, 
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The little fountain in the yard is used 
constantly by all varieties of birds. 
Wilson’s Thrushes are daily visitors, also 
Catbirds, Cedar Waxwings, Redstarts, 
Vireos, and Orioles. Scarlet Tanagers, 
White-winged Crossbills, and Bobolinks 
come occasionally. 

We have solved the questions of how to 
control our family cat. His days are spent 
under the south piazza, where he sits 
contentedly looking out through the 
netting in front or curls up in a box in a 
shady corner. After the birds are quiet for 
the night he is released. The good supper 
that awaits him at nine o’clock never 
fails to bring him to the door, where he 
is captured and safely shut up for the 
night. 

A call of distress from any bird brings a 
member of the family to its rescue. If 
the family cat is the offender, he is taken 
into the house; if a neighbor’s cat, he is 
requested to go home without delay. 


A CONTENTED PRISONER 
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Whenever a nest is discovered, the tree 
trunk is loosely wound with chicken 
netting high enough to prevent a cat from 
jumping over it. But, with all our care, 
many of our boarders choose to nest in 
our neighbor’s trees, where they are the 
prey of five marauding cats. We provide, 
however, several apartment-houses. Blue- 
birds have occupied one for many years, 
except when the House Wren drives them 
away. We have often seen them drop the 
Bluebirds’ eggs from the house door, and 
take possession; which is more than 
English Sparrows have ever done!— 
CorRNELIA TAYtorR FAarrRBAnKs, Saint 
Johnsbury, Vermont. 


Jonah, The Catbird 


I was quietly reading on the porch a few 
days ago when I became aware of a loud 
outcry in the bushes near the house, just 
across the road. At first I paid no atten- 
tion, but, as the noise continued for two 
or three minutes, I recognized easily the 
distress-calls of a pair of adult Catbirds. 
The calls were loud, sharp, and almost 
human in tone. They sounded like “Help! 


Help! Help!’’—uttered in the Catbird 
language. 
The appeal was unmistakable. I 


dropped my book and ran across the road 
to the clump of bushes just behind the bar- 
berry hedge. The Catbirds seemed to be 
making a great fuss around something 
on the other side of the hedge, but flew 
away a short distance at my approach. 
I stooped down and peered into the hedge, 
and immediately saw the cause of the 
trouble. A large milk snake was twined 
around a twig overhanging a bird’s nest, 
in which I saw one fledgeling and a blue 
egg. Part of the snake was coiled around 
the nest. 

I grasped the serpent by the middle 
and pulled it out of the barberry hedge. 
On shifting my hold to its neck, however, 
I noticed a large round swelling just behind 
its jaws. This puzzled me at first. I 


exerted a slight pressure with my thumb 
and forefinger on the mysterious lump, 
and slowly the snake opened its jaws and 
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disgorged the lump in question, which 
proved to be a newly-hatched Catbird! 
Still holding the snake by the neck, I 
examined its poor victim. What was my 
surprise to find it still alive! Its head 
moved and rolled around very feebly on 
its absurdly slender neck, and, though 
rather the worse for its adventure, the 
fledgeling showed signs of surviving. Very 
carefully I put him back in his nest and 
christened him Jonah on the spot. As 
for Jonah’s whale, which was the wicked 
milk snake, he was dealt with according 
to his crime. 

The following day I visited the Catbird 
family while Mr. and Mrs. Catbird were 
away, and found Jonah still alive and 
happy in the nest, with a third fledgeling 
in the place of the blue egg. No doubt he 
was relating his marvelous escape from 
death to the newcomer.—CuHarLes J. 
CiarRKE, ‘Fernbrook,’ Lenox, Massachu- 
setts. 


A Ruby-Throated Refugee 


A Hummingbird was picked up on the 
streets of Granite City, Ill., on Monday, 
October 8, 1913, during a cold drizzling 
rain that had lasted more than a week, 
preceded by several white frosty nights. 
It was apparently nearly chilled to death. 
The person who gave it to me knew that I 
had one about three years ago. It had 
flown against a display window and broken 
its wing, which I set with splints made 
from a toothpick and fastened them with 
silk thread, I kept it for nearly three 
months by feeding it on a mixture of 
honey and water, alternating with rock- 
candy dissolved in distilled water. 

It died from exposure, the temperature 
being down to 45 degrees one morning, 
due to a broken steam-pipe. 

When I received the second bird, I held 
it in my hands a few minutes until it 
became warm. I tried to feed it some 
sweetened water; at first it paid no 
attention to it, then I put a drop of per- 
fume on the cotton wrapped ona toothpick. 
As soon as I did this, it seemed to notice 
things, and ate a great deal for so small a 
bird (it weighed only forty grains). After 


eating, it raised its head and looked around 
the room, then ruffled its feathers and 
settled down to enjoy the warm atmos- 
phere. 

I kept the little fellow for ten days, 
feeding it about twenty times a day. It 
was so tame, from the first, that I turned 
it loose in my office among the flowers, 
giving it the freedom of two large rooms. 
When it became hungry, it would let me 
know by giving a peculiar squeak, the 
sound being very much like that made by 
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a mouse, only more shrill. If I did not go 
to it at once, it would fly to me at my 
desk, and flutter around my face or light 
on my hand, and dart its tongue out 
the same as when feeding among the 
flowers. 

It was so tame that I sent it to the 
schools, so that the teachers could use it 
in their nature study work. 

It seemed to enjoy having its back 
stroked, and would sit perfectly still as 
long as one would stroke the back of its 
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head and wings. It was never any trouble 
to catch it anywhere in the room. 

It was admired by all who came to my 
office, and all seemed surprised that I 
should be able to catch it so easily. 

I had it photographed, because the 
Natural History that I have says that 
they never take food except on the wing, 
and this one, as well as the first one that 
I had, would eat while sitting, as dozens 
of people have seen, as well as the photo- 
graph will show; so that will dispel one 
more fallacy that is generally believed. 

I turned him loose one bright warm 
morning about ten o’clock, and he started 
south for his winter home, which I trust 
he reached.—Dr. A. E. MacGALLiarp, 
Granite City, Ill. 


The Wren’s Coming-out Party 


This year we had the pleasure of watch- 
ing the nestling birds come out from our 
Wren-house. Each year we had planned 
to be on hand, but some way they were 
always out and on the ground before we 
knew of it. 

For three summers the Wrens have 
raised their broods in this little house, 
which is made of a cigar-box, with a hole 
of regulation size, and placed on an eight- 
foot pole. This makes an ideal place, the old 
birds think—high enough up and with no 
tree branches near from which a cat could 
spring. But the little birds consider it a 
pretty wide world in which to venture 
forth. 

One day we discovered one of the young 
birds half-way out of the hole, looking all 
about, first up, and then down-at the tiny 
platform. When the old bird came with a 
bug, she would push him back, apparently 
thinking that he was too young yet to try 
to make his own living. All day long they 
kept this up, sometimes two of them at the 
hole, looking every minute as if they were 
coming down. We were sure that by the 
next morning they would be out on the 
ground, and all our watching would have 
been in vain. But no, here they were peep- 
ing out again. The old bird would go in 
with a bug, and then come out with it and 
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sit on a tree nearby, giving little chirping 
calls to them. If they didn’t come out, she 
would take the bug in to them and fly off 
in search of another. 

This day, after she had gone, one of the 
little birds cautiously stuck out his head, 
then his whole body, clung by his feet for a 
second and climbed back in again. All was 
quiet now for a time, when suddenly out 
the little bird came, lit on the platform, 
then, with a mighty courage, fluttered and 
half flew to a low tree nearby. 

We had not more than caught our breath 
before out popped another head, recon- 
noitred a little, and flew down as far as the 
middle of the pole, where he clung fran- 
tically for a bit. It was too far to go back, 
and there was nothing for it but to drop 
into the cold world below. 

Trouble had now begun for the old birds. 
They flew from one to another feeding and 
coaxing them into safe places, and every 
now and then back to the house again with 
a bug, so we knew there must be more to 
follow. 

After a least half an hour, a little fellow, 
smaller, if anything, than the other birds, 
with absurd fluffy feathers sticking out 
from the sides of his head, half fell and 
half flew to the ground below. He blun- 
dered along through the tall grass, strik- 
ing a cobweb big enough to block his way, 
and made for the side of the yard opposite 
from the others. As far as we could see, he 
kept on running, but somehow the old bird 
rounded them all at last into a bush, and 
such a time as they had clinging to the 
branches, their little feet straddling about 
from one twig to another. There they 
stuck awkwardly while the Sparrows and 
other birds came to inspect them,—such 
funny little birds with scarcely any tails 
to speak of. 

No one seemed particularly to welcome 
the new-comers, and by night they had all 
disappeared. They were towed around by 
the tired mother to some other yard prob- 
ably, forgetting all about our hospitality. 
The old birds, though, had more than 
repaid us through the summer with their 
cheery, busy little songs, and next year we 
plan to make things a bit more comfortable 
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for them.—Lucy B. Stone, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


A Study in Wren Psychology 


I do not remember how the teapot 
happened to break in such a peculiar way. 
It was a globular china teapot, about four 
inches high, and it somehow acquired a 
hole an inch across in its side. That 
spoiled it for a teapot, and someone stuck 
it up on a joist under the eaves of our 
upper-deck sleeping-porch, to tempt the 
Wrens. 

In a few days, Mr. and Mrs. Wren 
arrived to inspect the premises. They 
tested the little hole in the side of the tea- 
pot by going in and out about fifty times. 
At least Mr. Wren did, arguing vociferously 
all the time. He seemed to think it an 
ideal house. But Mrs. Wren sat by look- 
ing dubious. She must have known it was 
too small to hold the necessary furnishings 
of a Wren’s home, but she consented to go 
in once or twice. 

After a week or so of discussion, they 
began bringing sticks. But the sticks 
were too long and stout, they could not be 
fitted in, and were generally tossed aside 
after several attempts. The porch floor 
became quite strewn with them. Soon the 
little couple gave up trying to make a nest 
in the tempting teapot, but all summer 
long they would visit it from time to time 
and talk it over. They seemed fascinated 
by this ideal little house, just too small for 
a real one. 

The next year it was the same thing 
over again. With the spring, back came 
the pair of Wrens and tested and dis- 
cussed the teapot. This season they 
actually went the length of filling it with 
sticks and laying two or three eggs in it. 
Then, one day, we found the sticks and 
eggs thrown out on the floor, and the 
Wrens gone. We never knew what caused 
the trouble, but suspected that the mother 
Wren had found the quarters too close for 
sitting and had torn out the nest in anger, 
or that the eggs had rolled out themselves. 
But it might have been a Bluejay. At any 
tate, there was an end of the teapot nest. 
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We meant to take it away, but neglected 
to do so. 

This spring, to our surprise, the Wrens 
were “back again looking at the teapot. 
There was not so much noisy discussion 
and argument as before, but nearly every 
morning they would come to the porch and 
take turns going in and out of the little 
hole. Then Mr. Wren would fly to the 
neighboring oak tree and sing pzans of 
praise, while Mrs. Wren hopped about on 
the rafters. 

One day I saw one of the birds coming 
in with a tiny stick, ever so much smaller 
than the twigs Wrens usually use for their 
nests. Then another was brought and 
another, slender twigs, bits of roots and 
feathers. Not a piece stouter than a match 
went in, as we found from examination of 
the nest afterward. This kept up for several 
days, amid much singing. Sometimes Mr. 
Wren would dash up with a feather or 
straw in his bill, but, before placing it, 
would fly to the tree and sing his song of 
triumph, which usually resulted in drop- 
ping the feather on the ground. Still we 
thought it only play, and did not believe 
that a real nest was being made in the tea- 
pot, until one day we found it full of 
squeaking little birds, clamoring for the 
bugs their busy parents were bringing 
them. 

Perhaps someone will say that these 
Wrens who so cleverly adapted their style 
of building to the small size of the teapot 
were not the same Wrens who had made 
the previous unsuccessful attempts. All 
I can say is that they looked the same and 
acted the same and, if they were the same, 
they certainly showed that birds can learn, 
rather slowly to be sure, by experience.— 
MARGARET L. SEWALL, Forest Glen, Md. 


Prothonotary Warbler in Massachusetts 


A singing Prothonotary Warbler was 
seen in Sudbury, Mass., May 13, 1915, by 
Mrs. F. A. Wheeler, S. R. Slevern, and F. 
K. Freeborn. 

On May 13, 1908, one was seen in the 
same place by the same people. We have 
looked every year since for him, and 
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yesterday were rewarded.—Mrs. F. K. 
FREEBORN, 4 Prospect St., Ware, Mass. 


Notes on the Dipper in Montana 


That interesting and anomalous bird, 
the Dipper, or Water Ouzel, is a perma- 
nent resident in the mountain cafions in 
this region, spending the summer there, 
but during the fall and winter it is occa- 
sionally seen along the streams in the val- 
leys. One cold morning in the early part of 
last December, I was interested in watch- 
ing one gathering its breakfast from the 
bottom of the mountain stream that flows 
through one corner of my place. This 
stream remains partly open all winter. 
During cold spells (10 to 20 degrees below 
zero at night) it freezes over along the 
edges, where the water is still, but remains 
open in the middle, where the current is 
swift. 

When I caught sight of the bird, it was 
standing on the edge of the ice, looking 
down into the water. Presently it plunged 
into the icy stream and went to the bottom, 
reappearing on the surface in about a 
quarter of a minute and regaining the edge 
of the ice, with a morsel of food in its beak, 
which it ate, and then resumed its watch- 
ing position on the brink of the ice. This 
performance was repeated a number of 
times, and the bird was always successful 
in finding food, the nature of which I could 
not clearly determine, but which appeared 
to be what fishermen call rock-worms. 

The bird was not at all shy, and I was 
able by moving slowly to approach within 
twenty-five or thirty feet of it. Occasion- 
ally, as it stood on the edge of the ice, it 
would turn its head to watch me, and I 
caught the white flash from its nictitating 
eye membrane; and at intervals it would 
make a bobbing motion with its body, 
sandpiper-like. 

Finally it finished feeding, and, on re- 
gaining the edge of the ice, it shook itself 
vigorously, fluffed its feathers, and pro- 
ceeded to preen them. 

The morning was bright and still, but 
cold (temperature about zero), but the 
bird did not seem to mind either the icy 
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water or the keen air, and appeared to be 
as comfortable as though it were a summer 
morning.—NELSON LUNDWALL, Bozeman, 
Montana. 


The Wood Thrush in Village Life 


During the years 1888-1894 the writer 
was interested in the bird life of south- 
eastern Ohio, especially at Marietta and 
its vicinity in Ohio and West Virginia. 
Among the unusually large variety of 
birds found in that section, the Wood 
Thrush was most attractive, but it was to 
be found only in the woods at a distance 
from houses, even farmhouses. It was a 
great surprise to the writer, on visiting 
Marietta last spring (1914), after an in- 
terval of twenty years since his residence 
there, to find that the Wood Thrush had 
taken possession of the well-wooded 
streets of that beautiful Ohio city at the 
mouth of the Muskingum. The Thrushes 
on the streets and on the lawns were more 
numerous than the Robins and, as the 
young birds were coming off the nests, they 
were so tame that one had to be careful not 
to step on them. The flute-like song of 
these new village birds was to be heard on 
every side, and quite transformed the 
place, from the standpoint of bird-life. 

Just how all this has taken place I can 
only conjecture. The Wood Thrush, as I 
have known him, has always hitherto been 
a shy bird. But somehow or other he has 
learned that man is his friend, and seems 
in Marietta to have settled down to per- 
manent summer-occupancy of the splendid 
trees that make out of it a ‘Forest City.’ It 
may have been a slow encroachment on the 
part of Thrushes as they felt their way into 
the unusual haunts, finding security and 
protection from their enemies, and it may 
be a need of more food. At any rate, the 
phenomenon proves that at least this 
species of the Thrush family may be 
brought into close contact with man, to the 
lasting benefit of both. 

It occurs to the writer that what has 
been brought about by a slow process of 
nature, in at least one place, can be accom- 
plished by a little forethought and care on 
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the part of man. The gray squirrel was not 
made the tamed creature in our city parks 
by nature. Someone had to bring up 
squirrels in captivity and teach them that 
man could be a friend. Gradually the 
descendants of these tamed squirrels in- 
creased until they are almost a nuisance 
in many places. If this wary quadruped 
can be thus handled by kindness, there 
seems to be no reason why the Wood 
Thrush could not be made a common 
dweller in all our villages, and even cities, 
at least the wooded portion of the same. 
It would be worth while to try the experi- 
ment widely over the country, and bring 
back a wealth of bird song and feathered 
beauty to grace every park and wooded 
street in all the land. The Thrush would 
not come into competition with the do- 
mestic (English) Sparrow as to nesting- 
places or food, and the plan seems alto- 
gether practicable. 

The Marietta situation makes clear the 
local instinct of the Thrush, which returns 
year after year to the old haunts. Though 
the migration in the autumn months takes 
the bird far away, he seems to know that 
he has human friends to whom he is con- 
strained to return. 

It may be there is a body of experience 
along this line of quasi-domesticating the 
Thrush, and that your magazine will be 
willing to collect the same and tell us how 
the thing can be brought about. The 
writer, now living in a New England 
borough, proposes to secure and bring up 
a nest of Wood Thrushes and undertake 
to make them so tame that they will re- 
turn in the spring, and gradually fill the 
streets and parks and private grounds 
with this lovely singer—HENRY Woop- 
WARD HUuLBERT, Groton, Conn. 

[Although gray squirrels are introduced 
artificially, they also appear naturally and 
become semi-domesticated in places where 
they are protected and where a proper 
supply of food is assured. Wood Thrushes, 
if they inhabit the surrounding region, 
may also be expected to appear in any 
town when there is sufficient growth to 
produce an environment such as this 
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species requires, and when it is given 
adequate protection. It will find its own 
food. We do not think that an attempt to 
introduce this Thrush artificially would 
meet with success.—Ep.] 


The Placing of Bluebird Boxes 


After fifteen years of experimenting in 
locating Bluebird nesting-boxes so that 
squirrels, cats, and English Sparrows will 
not molest the occupants, the following 
plan has been adopted, and is so successful 
that we believe other lovers of birds will be 
glad to know of it. Select two outside 
branches of a tree, the larger one 
about seven feet from the ground and two 
or three feet above the other branch and 
extending farther out from the trunk. 
From it suspend the box by two barbed 
wires until it hangs in the midst of the 
foliage of the lower branch, but not where 
the branches or twigs are large enough to 
support a squirrel. The hole into the box, 
however, must be in full view, or the Blue- 
birds will not select it. Sparrows never 
build in such a place, and squirrels and 
cats cannot easily get at it, hence the Blue- 
birds can live a fairly peaceful life. The 
boxes should be located early in the spring 
before the birds arrive—Emma L. Suutts, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Notes from Bethel, Vermont 


The winter of 1914-15 seemed almost 
birdless here, but this summer, as an offset, 
many Juncos have lingered in our valley 
until way into June, and a dead young 
one was found in our garden today; while 
another, just like him, was feeding and 
calling about the yard. In summer, Juncos 
are usually to be found on our hilltops, 
but not in the valley. 

But the greatest surprise is the presence 
of White-throated Sparrows here to this 
date. It is the first time I ever heard them 
through the warm seasons. They are not 
on the hilltops, but on rather high lands.— 
Eviza F. Miter, Bethel, Vermont, July 
27, 1915. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


PROPAGATION OF WILD Brirps. A Manual 
of Applied Ornithology; Treating of 
practical methods of propagation of 
Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkey, Pheas- 
ants, Partridges, Pigeons and Doves, 
and Water-fowl, in America, and of 
attracting and increasing wild birds in 
general, including Songbirds. By Her- 
bert K. Job. Economic Ornithologist 
in Charge of the Department of Applied 
Ornithology of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies Illus- 
trated from photographs mostly by the 
author. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1915, 
12 mo. xii+276 pages. 


The title page of this book, quoted 
above, is in effect a table of con- 
tents, and so fully reveals its character 
that it remains only for us to speak of 
the manner in which the succeeding 
pages fulfill the promise of the first one. 

We understand that this is the first 
book of its kind. To write a successful 
‘first? book on any subject is a difficult 
task. One must take the lead and break 
new ground, running, all the time, the 
risks of the pioneer. But we believe that 
Mr. Job is exceptionally well qualified to 
blaze a trail into the subject which he 
has here treated. 

He obviously has an enthusiastic inter- 
est in what he is writing about; he has 
had a practical rearing 
game birds under a great variety of con- 
ditions; he has acquainted himself with 
the experiments of others in this still new 
field; he is an exceptionally good pho- 
tographer, and as a writer has the gift of 
presenting his information clearly. 

Brrp-Lore’s readers will be more par- 
ticularly interested in Part III (pp. 201- 
265) of this book, which treats of ‘Methods 
with the Smaller Land Birds.’ Herein 
will be found much valuable information 
in regard to nesting-boxes and how to 
place them, planting for cover and food, 
making of bird-baths, and feeding-stands, 
and at intervals we are reminded that 
behind this book stands the Department 
of Applied Ornithology of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. So 
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when the book fails to give the desired 
information, we have only to write to the 
Applied Ornithologist for an _ expert 
opinion on the needs of our special case.— 
F. M. C. 


Witp Brirp Guests; How To ENTERTAIN 
THEM: with Chapters on the Destruc- 
tion of Birds, their Economic and As- 
thetic values. Suggestions for Dealing 
with their Enemies, and on the Organi- 
zation and Management of Bird Clubs. 
By Ernest Harold Baynes. With 50 
photographic illustrations from photo- 
graphs. New York., E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1915; 12mo. xiv-+326 pages, 50 ills. 


Through the medium - of illustrated 
lectures, Mr. Baynes has been so suc- 
cessful in arousing an interest in what may 
be termed garden ornithology that we 
heartily welcome their publication in 
book form. His extended experiences with 
bird guests now becomes available, not 
only to those who have heard him pre- 
sent them orally, but to that much larger 
audience throughout the country who are 
eager for information concerning the ways 
and means by which birds may be induced 
to partake of our hospitality. 

Mr. Baynes’ book is not only a very 
readable, but a practical guide to the 
various methods which by actual trial 
he has found best adapted to accomplish 
the end in view. Planting for food, 
shelter and nesting-sites, feeding-devices, 
kinds of food, nesting-boxes, birds’ 
baths, and allied subjects, are all here 
dealt with in an authoritative and help- 
ful manner. 

In an admirable chapter entitled ‘Some 
of the Problems which Confront Beginners,’ 
Mr. Baynes writes of various agencies 
of bird-destruction and the means by 
which they may be combated. 

‘Storms,’ ‘Disease,’ ‘Natural Enemies,’ 
‘European Sparrows,’ ‘Cats,’ ‘Dogs,’ 
‘Forestry,’ Lighthouses,’ ‘Market gun- 
ning and pluming,’ ‘Sportsmen,’ and ‘So- 
called Sportsmen,’ ‘Ignorant Foreigners,’ 
‘The Small Boy,’ are among the headings 
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under which this phase of the subject is 
treated. There is also a section devoted to 
‘Scientists’ which is so much to the point 
that we cannot refrain from quoting from 
it. 

“As for scientific collectors,” Mr. 
Baynes says, “the writer believes that 
they should be allowed to go about their 
work unhampered by petty restrictions 

. The complaint that scientific men 
do not do their share in the work of wild- 
life conservation is generally unfair. It 
is usually the cry of some conservationist 
who wishes he were scientific, but is not 

. who does not appreciate the fact 
that the work he is doing is based largely 
on the work of thescientist.’’ And he adds: 
“The backbone of this bird-conservation 
movement is made up chiefly of the 
scientific members of the American Ornit- 
hologists’ Union, some of whom founded 
the original Audubon Society, and who, 
by patient, unselfish toil through many 
years, have laid the foundation for the 
equally important but far more spectacu- 
lar work being done by others who are 
oftener in the public eye.” 

One of the most valuable chapters in 
Mr. Baynes’ book is on ‘Bird Clubs, and 
how to Organize Them.’ This is a field 
which Mr. Baynes has made peculiarly 
his own, and in which he has won a suc- 
cess that justifies the acceptance of the 
advice he here offers. The bird club 
supplies the organization through which 
the plans herein proposed for increasing 
both our bird population and our intimacy 
with it may be carried out. We so thor- 
oughly share Mr. Baynes’ faith in the 
potency of bird clubs that we have asked 
him and others to contribute to this num- 
ber of Brrp-LorE some suggestions which 
may be of service to existing clubs and 
encourage the formation of others. But 
to them all our advice is, read ‘Wild 
Bird Guests,’ both for its inspiration and 
information.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Avux.—The July issue of “The 
Auk’ opens with a paper by Mr. J. C. 
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Phillips on ‘Some Birds from Sinai and 
Palestine.’ The account of this desert 
region is all too brief, although, as in 
similar portions of the earth, the birds 
were confined almost wholly to the vicin- 
ity of water. A colored plate of Butler’s 
Owl prefaces the paper, the third known 
specimen of this rare bird having been 


secured. 
It is a far cry from the Dead Sea to the 
coast of Brazil and to the shores of 


Alaska, but we may turn to ‘The Bird 
Life of Trinidad Islet,’ by Mr. R. C. 
Murphy, and to the ‘Summer Birds of 
Forrester Island, Alaska,’ by Mr. Geo. 
Willett. On pelagic Trinidad none but 
‘countless hosts’ of sea birds are found, 
while on coastal Forrester many land 
birds augment a large sea-bird popula- 
tion, estimated by Mr. Willett at 333,640 
breeding individuals. Excellent half- 
tones accompany both papers, and there 
is a detailed map of Trinidad. It 
was on this isolated island that Mr. 
Murphy obtained a new bird, the Snowy- 
mantled Petrel. His half-tones show skins 
of the three supposed species of Petrels 
found on the island, and several birds in 
flight. 

Notes ‘On the Nesting of Certain Texas 
Birds,’ by Mr. G. F. Simmons, records the 
breeding of some thirty species in Harris 
County, the character of the country 
being nicely shown by half-tones. An 
instructive paper by Dr. C. W. Town- 
send, ‘Notes on the Rock Dove (Columba 
domestica),’ points out the fact that in a 
large majority of the tame Pigeons which 
we see about our city streets and else- 
where, there has been a reversion in color 
to the ancestral type. Habits and affini- 
ties are also discussed. 

Mr. A. H. Wright contributes a fifth 
and final instalment of his ‘Early Records 
of the Wild Turkey.’ It is a great pity 
the many citations have not been gath- 
ered in a bibliography at the end of the 
paper, instead of being scattered as foot- 
notes among so many pages. This is, 
however, no serious reflection on the 
excellent presentation of a difficult sub- 
ject. In an article with a half-tone on 
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‘The Fossil Remains of a species of Hes- 
perornis found in Montana,’ Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt proposes the specific name 
montana for a bird of which only the 23rd 
vertebra has been discovered. Will the 
23 prove a hoodoo, or will the half-tone 
turn the scale? 

Our editor has a timely word of warn- 
ing regarding genera splitting; for it is not 
the number of genera that a real zodlogist 
objects to, but the absurdity of placing 
every species in a separate genus. This is 
truly “degrading genera until they are 
perilously near to species.”—J. D. 


THE Conpor.—The July number of 
‘The Condor’ contains a brief account of 
the Pacific coast meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, in San Francisco, May 
17-20, with a list of the papers presented 
and two pages of illustrations, showing 
eight “snap shots of some of the partici- 
pants.” 

Four general articles in this number are 
devoted to notes on the birds of British 
Columbia, Colorado, Arizona, and South- 
ern California. Anderson’s ‘Nesting of 
the Bohemian Waxwing in Northern Brit- 
ish Columbia’ describes the finding of four 
nests on islands in Atlin Lake, on July 8, 
1914. These nests were built in spruce 
trees at heights varying from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet from the ground; one 
contained two, another four, and each of 
the others five eggs. 

In ‘Notes on Some Birds of Spring 
Canyon, Colorado,’ W. L. Burnett gives 
a list of fifty-five species which have been 
found on the auto stage road from Fort 
Collins to Estes Park. The notes are 
chiefly brief statements of abundance and 
dates of arrival, and some of the com- 
ments containing less than half a dozen 
words are entirely too condensed. 

Gilman’s ‘Woodpeckers of the Arizona 
Lowlands,’ illustrated by ten half-tone 
figures, is an interesting description of 
the habits of the species found along the 
Gila River between Blackwater and Casa 
Blanca. It is rather surprising to find in 
this arid region no less than eight kinds of 
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Woodpeckers. These species are: The 
Cactus Woodpecker (Dryobates s. cac- 
tophilus), the Sierra Sapsucker (Sphy- 
rapicus v. daggetti), the Red-naped Sap- 
sucker (Sphyrapicus v. nuchalis), Mearns’ 
Woodpecker (Melanerpes f. aculeatus), 
Lewis’s Woodpecker (Asyndesmus lewisi) 
the Gila Woodpecker (Centurus uropy- 
gialis), the Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes 
c. collaris), and Mearns’ Gilded Flicker 
(Colaptes c. mearnsi). The nesting cavities 
of the Gila Woodpecker furnish homes for 
the Elf Owl, the Ferruginous Pigmy Owl, 
and the Ash-throated and Arizona Fly- 
catchers. 

Under the title ‘Further Notes from the 
San Bernardino Mountains,’ Van Rossem 
and Pierce give the results of their observa- 
tions on thirty-five species, selected from 
a hundred or more which were found in 
September, 1914 in the vicinity of Big 
Bear Lake and Bluff Lake. The shorter 
notes ‘From Field and Study,’ eight in 
number, all relate to birds of Southern 
California.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
August, 1915, contains (pp. 105-158) 
brief biographies of American game birds 
by H. W. Henshaw, with 72 colored plates 
by L. A. Fuertes, the whole forming a 
valuable addition to the noteworthy 
series of illustrated articles on American 
birds which this magazine has published. 

An article on ‘Nature’s Transformation 
at Panama,’ by George Shiras, 3d, com- 
pletes a number which has an exceptional 
interest for nature lovers, and which with 
its circulation of over 300,000 copies is 
bound to exercise a wide and important 
influence. 


The Year Book of the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Bird Study Club for 1915, con- 
tains an announcement of the program for 
each of the forty-three meetings or excur- 
sions of the Club which have been planned 
from September 4, 1915, to June 17, 1916. 
It may be consulted with profit by all 
conductors of Bird Clubs. 
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*; Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE reports from a number of repre- 
sentative Bird Clubs published in this 
issue of Brrp-Lore indicate, to our mind, 
that there is not only room, but almost a 
demand, for organizations of this kind. It 
seems evident, therefore, that this move- 
ment will grow until it possesses a nation- 
wide importance, and one consequently 
asks how it can best be codrdinated to the 
wide variety of ends in view. 

Mr. Baynes’ suggestion, on a preceding 
page, for the formation of an American 
Federation of Bird Clubs deserves con- 
sideration in this connection. That 
strength lies in union, is axiomatic. Par- 
ticularly is this true when, fundamentally, 
the object of one is the aim of all. This 
prompts the question: What are the aims 
which Bird Clubs have in common? The 
articles and reports already mentioned 
supply a wholly satisfactory answer to 
this query. They tell us that the clubs 
whose activities they describe try, in 
various ways, to arouse an interest in the 
beauty and value of birds, to protect 
them, to create conditions favorable to 
their increase, to encourage bird study in 
the schools and by individuals, to secure 
the passage of legislative measures 
designed to protect birds and to defeat 
those designed to permit their destruction. 

In short, these clubs have essentially 
the same ends in view as those for which 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies is—we will not say struggling, 
for the Association has long passed the 
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‘struggle’ stage and is now firmly on its 
feet; let us say rather—successfully 
striving. 

Why then cannot the National Asso- 
ciation act as the central body to which 
bird clubs in any part of the country 
might turn for advice or assistance in 
solving the various problems which con- 
front them? 

We believe it could, and we also believe 
that it would be most unwise to duplicate 
the machinery of organization which the 
Association has working so effectively. 
The endowment of the Association 
assures its continued existence. It has 
permanent headquarters, a competent 
staff, which could be added to when the 
requirements of codperation with bird 
clubs made such an addition necessary. 

If a club wants literature in regard to 
planting for food and shelter for birds, or 
on nesting-boxes or feeding devices, why 
should it attempt to print Bulletins when 
the National Association can supply them 
at cost? If it wants suggestions concern- 
ing the best way to codperate with its 
local schools, where could it get more 
authoritative information than from an 
organization which enrolled over 7,000 
teachers and 150,000 pupils in the past 
year? If it wants books or lecturers on 
certain subjects, the Association can either 
supply them or tell where they may be 
found. In brief, the Association is a 
Central Bureau of Information, which has 
in its office or on its Board of Directors 
a corps of experts who can answer or 
secure an answer to any answerable ques- 
tion in relation. to birds; and this service 
it places freely at the disposal of its 
members. 

By a recent change in the constitution 
of the Association, a club or other organi- 
zation is eligible for membership. Instead, 
therefore, of being called on to contribute 
to the cost of founding and conducting a 
new organization, which inevitably would 
duplicate the work of the National Asso- 
ciation, would it not be far more advisable 
to pay a small membership fee, and in 
return receive the efficient codperation of 
one already established? 


Che Audubon Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart 
ment to the Editor, 67 Oriole Avenue, Providence, R. 1. 


BIRD CLUBS 


The question is sometimes asked, and quite legitimately: “What becomes of 
a Junior Audubon Society after its first year of existence?” To say that a 
Junior Audubon Society has only a year’s existence, and a school-year’s at 
that, is hardly answering the question fairly. 

It is true that Societies of this kind are not permanent, and from the nature 
of their formation, never can be made so. However, the fact of their organiza- 
tion and existence, brief as this may seem, goes to show that there is a place 
for them, and not only a place but a real need. The Junior Audubon idea is o/ 
permanent value, and its perennial growth is a matter for reflection. What does 
it signify that hundreds of societies are constantly being organized in the name 
of Audubon among the school-children throughout our country? Hardly less 
than this, that a gradual awakening to nature is taking place. Each Junior 
Audubon Society is a mark of progress toward a great ideal, the love and 
conservation of nature. 

The strength of these juvenile societies lies in the great numbers which 
they reach, and, though their influence may seem merely temporary, a mind 
once awakened to a great idea can hardly fail to react to it, whenever it may 
subsequently be presented. The weakness of these societies lies in their lack 
of permanency, for many children are left without a further opportunity of 
enjoying the benefits of leadership and organization, just at the time when 
they have really become interested in bird- and nature-study. 

How to overcome this difficulty successfully is a problem which belongs to 
the State Audubon Societies far more than to the National Association. The 
latter, having once accomplished its mission of providing the leaven of a 
love for nature, must leave the task of guarding and increasing this leaven to 
others. Teachers are far too pressed with regular duties to follow up the mem- 
bership of a Junior Audubon Society, and to organize those who are sufficiently 
interested into a permanent club. 

State Audubon Societies might well take up the work where teachers are 
obliged to drop it. Undoubtedly, each Junior Audubon Society would furnish 
its quota towards a community Bird- or Nature-Study Club, if the right steps 
were taken at the opportune moment. The following statement of conditions 
and plans for coéperation, from a correspondent, shows the fine spirit in which 
work of this kind may be carried out: “I am a woman of sixty-one, more than 
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half an invalid, living in a suburban neighborhood and near to a grade-school. 
In this school are fifteen girls, from twelve to fourteen years of age, whom I have 
known for seven years, and who had a little start in bird-study from a teacher 
of great ability, who is no longer with us. I would like to organize them into a 
Junior Audubon class, and also make them an auxiliary to our neighborhood 
Association. In the field-work I think the teacher I mention would help the 
girls, as she has a warm interest in them, and is teaching only a mile away. 
I have a good supply of bird-books, and the city library is available.” 


MORRISVILLE (MADISON COUNTY, N. Y.) BIRD CLUB 
Organized by H. Findlay 


The subjoined picture of the Morrisville (N. Y.) Bird Club shows the result 
of the efforts of an instructor in the New York State School of Agriculture, 
whose interest in the economic value of birds has led him to appeal to the 
children of his vicinity to unite in an organized effort to attract amd protect 
birds. Evidently this work was undertaken in a community where a general 
awakening was needed, as there seems to be no reference to Junior Audubon 
Societies in the schools of the neighborhood, but its effect is quite as far- 
reaching. 

Still another illustration of ways in which outside workers may reach the 
schools and render permanent the foundation laid by Junior Audubon Socie- 
ties—or, where such organizations do not yet exist, open the way for them— 
is shown by the work of a woman of means, who cordially and earnestly sought 
to promote an interest in birds in the grade-school of her community by coépera- 
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ting with the teachers, not only by giving talks in the school-room, but also by 
reading the compositions written by the children on birds, and selecting the best 
three for special mention at the close of the year. That efforts of this kind are 
appreciated by the children as well as by their teacher is shown in their own 
words: ““My dear Miss M.——-: I am sending you the best of the collection 
of compositions I received. I haven’t corrected their mistakes, so please be a 
little charitable in your judgment. We have very little real composition work 
in this grade, as you know, the pupils are only eleven or twelve years, and 
little C— M— whose paper you'll run across is only nine; still, I think they did 
very well, for it wasn’t a prepared subject, and is information they picked up 
through the interest you have aroused, rather than any they searched for in 
books just for this occasion. 

“They seem quite anxious that you should see the compositions. I know 
it is asking a good deal of you, but I know you are interested in seeing the fruit 
of your labors. Thanking you so much for ali you have done for my class this 
year, for I appreciate it deeply, I am etc., A— F—.” 

“My dear Miss M—: I thank you very much for the little speech you gave 
our class about ‘Birds.’ I enjoyed it so much, and will try to do as you told us. 
I have heard a great deal about birds lately and hope to hear more. I am sure 
that all the class would enjoy it so much if you would come again and give us 
another speech. Yours sincerely, B— J—.” 

Admirable as all of this work is, a step higher is evidenced by a unique 
organization planned and carried out by five sisters, in a-city where available 
nature is mostly confined to a small park and streets. The following descrip- 
tion of this club is written by one of its members, who is attending high school. 
Only those who are intimately acquainted with the circumstances leading to 
the formation of the ‘Mother Nature Club’ can appreciate thoroughly the 
inspiration and enthusiasm behind it. Rarely does such an instance of spon- 
taneous love of nature come from the country. It is doubly suggestive of the 
innate craving for knowledge of the world about us, coming as it does from 
the city. 


HISTORY OF THE M N. C. (MOTHER NATURE CLUB) 


“In September, 1913, I began to take biology in Central High School. One 
Saturday, Myrtle, Mildred and I were walking in the Asylum yard. We decided 
that we would like to study the trees and flowers and birds that we were seeing. 
To do this we formed a ‘club’ and that day we held our first meeting and 
decided upon a name for the club. This name is Mother Nature Club. The 
club has just as many and no more members now as it had on that day, Sept. 


27, 1913, and they are all sisters. 

“In January, 1914, we had our rules written. There is to be a President, 
also a Secretary and a Treasurer or Vice-President. Yesterday, in fact, at a 
business meeting we decided President and Secretary should be the same one. 
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She has charge of meetings and ‘hikes,’ etc., and either teaches the lesson or 
selects someone else to do this. As Secretary, she makes out examinations and 
marks them, keeps record of dates of meetings and lessons studied. 

“In a term we have six regular meetings for lessons, etc., with a review on 
either the third or fourth meeting. Then we have a seventh meeting for review, 
examinations and election. 

“We finished our third term on the 29th. Myrtle was President the first 
two terms, I was for the third and have been re-elected for the fourth. No 
one can be President more than three times in succession. As to the Vice- 
President, she takes the place of the President when the latter is absent and has 
charge of one meeting each term. She seldom uses her other title, Treasurer, 
for the M. N. C. is seldom bothered by money problems. 

“Last summer we decided to choose colors to represent the M. N.C. I sug- 
gested orange and black after the Baltimore Oriole or else green and white. 
Margaret, our oldest sister suggested rose and silver, a pretty combination, 
but it seemed inappropriate to me. However, this combination was selected 
from the five or six. In our last business meeting, we decided to give up any 
colors until we can find wholly appropriate ones. 

“Each member has a notebook and at each meeting we make a drawing in 
it. I do the drawing for Florence and Mildred. Myrtle and I do our own, and 
soon Mildred must. As Margaret works, she seldom comes to meetings. 

“Here is a list of members: Margaret, 16; Myrtle, 10; Mildred, 7; Florence, 
5 (in August); Mary, 14 (in September). 

“At each meeting, we have some recitation or reading and a great deal of 
visiting. Our purpose is to study ‘Nature in general, birds in particular.’ 
This is not a very eventful history but I have told it as clearly as I could.” 

Mary E., HARRINGTON. 


M. N. C. EXAMINATION 
TERM III. MEETING 7. 


Answer two questions from each group and four other questions. 


I.—1. Show by drawing, of arrangement in flowers or, by the story of the grasshopper 
that ‘Nature knows best.’ 
2. Tell all you can about the tumblebug. 
3. Tell about the dandelion burglar, and what you know of it from observation. 
4. Tell about the lace-wing fly. 
II.—1r. Tell of the troubles of the house-fly. 
2. Tell about the spiders’ bridges, and how they make them. Do they have to 
be taught to make them? 
3. Tell about ‘Luck in Clovers.’ 
4. Describe and tell about one bird you know. 
III.—1. What kind of flowers do Hummingbirds like? Name three. 


2. How is Lineria protected from insects? 
3. Tell the parts of the flowers and their uses. 
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4. How are nasturtiums protected from insects? 
5. Tell something interesting that you have noticed. 


[Note: There follows a sample examination paper made out in regular 
form as approved by the M. N. C.—A. H. W.] 


M. N. C. EXAMINATION 
Term III, MEETING 7. 
Name.—Myrtle Harrington, age 10 years. 
Date-—July 20, 1915. 


I.—2. When the tumblebug lays her egg, she rolls it in the dirt until it becomes a big 
ball. She and Mr. T. go wherever it is hardest, through weeds, when nearby 
is a clearing, uphill when they could go down. When they have rolled it 
enough Mrs. T. buries it. 


I.—3. The Goldfinch is the dandelion burglar. He robs the seeds when the blossom 
has closed for the seeds to ripen. 


; II.—1. The troubles of the house-fly are: 

| (a) spiders | (e) birds ) ;~ 

(b) snakes aero (f) hornets —_ — 
2 — | (g) flypaper, etc. 


II—3. You can find clover saying their prayers, one leaf bowed over and the other 
two together, clover in shape of cups, four-leaf, etc. 


: III.—4. The pollen of the nasturtium is protected from insects by a sort of hair on the 
| 
petals. 


III.—z2. The butter and egg is protected from insects by itslip. The weight of the bees 
pull down the lip, but the smaller bugs are not heavy enough to get in this way. 


II.—2. When the spiders are hatched, of course they want to get to some distant place. 
This is how he gets there. When a breeze is blowing in the right way, he lets 
loose his web. Soon it catches on something and he pulls it tight. He goes 
back and forth leaving a web each time until the bridge is strong. They do 
not have to be taught. 


III.—s. I saw a funny bug (beetle). He was mostly green but the light on him looked 
orange, blue, red and yellow. I saw lots of them, all on a plant something 
like milkweed. They were on no other plant. 


II.—4. The Goldfinch is yellow with black wings and cap. It eats seeds of weeds. In 
winter it becomes greenish in color. 


I.—4. The lace-wing has gauzy wings, golden eyes and is pale green. When they are 
first hatched, they do good by eating plant-lice. 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 


For Teachers and Pupils 


Exercise XXIII. Correlated Studies: Drawing, Spelling and Clay 
Modeling 


A BIRD’S SKELETON 


This is a large subject to discuss briefly. It is a subject that properly 
belongs to college or university biology. Many men famous in the field of 
zodlogy and comparative anatomy have devoted much time to studying the 
bird’s skeleton and comparing it with the skeletons of other vertebrates. There 
are a few points, however, which everyone might well know, and probably 
would enjoy knowing, about the skeleton of a bird. 

Before taking up these points, let us once more state the meaning of the 
word vertebrate, and with it define biology, zodlogy, and comparative anatomy. 
In this way we may be sure that we know exactly about what we are talking. 

A vertebrate, you may recall, is an animal that has a tubular nerve- 
cord usually encased in a bony frame-work, called the spine or backbone, 
because it runs along the back of the animal, never more than two pairs of 
limbs, and whose heart is always on the front side of its body. 

Birds are vertebrates, and not only birds, but also fishes, a great variety 
of four-footed animals, such as horses, cows, elephants, monkeys, tigers and 
deer, and the two-legged and two-armed animals, most of which are men. When 
we study nature in general, we learn all these different creatures by name, and 
that is quite enough to do at first, though many boys and girls observe a great 
many other things of interest, all of which we put together and call 
nature-study. 

As we study nature year after year, we grow more and more curious to 
know what things are, why they grow and thrive where they do, and what the 
reasons are for their peculiar forms, habits and uses. Biology, which is a study 
of all living things, or ‘a science of life,’ as someone has called it, shows us 
how to find out some of these matters by examining all we see more carefully. 
Zodlogy is a study of animals taken by themselves, and goes with botany, the 
study of plants. These two studies taken together, you see, are equivalent to 
biology. Comparative anatomy is a different kind of study. It is really a 
method of studying what we may call the machinery of animals and plants by 
means of taking their different parts one by one and seeing how they are put 
together and for what purpose. It helps us to discover the true answers to 
many of the questions in nature-study, biology, zodlogy and botany. Thus the 
comparative anatomist is able to tell us why birds can fly, why snakes must 
crawl, why fishes are better fitted to swim than to walk, why plants in general 
do little else than to grow and store up food, and many more facts of value. 
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It is the comparative anatomist who helps us see how one group of animals or 
plants is closely related to or widely different from other groups. By the power 
of his knowledge of facts, coupled with imagination, this man of science builds 
what he learns into a wonderful history of life, that far surpasses a story 
in interest. 

Because he sees things correctly and tells the truth as exactly as he can 
about what he sees, we should be ready to learn all we may from him. Although 
we are studying simply nature-study now, we can learn one thing from men of 
science, namely, to see things correctly and to teil the truth as exactly as we 
can about what we see. With this suggestion, let us turn to the bird’s skeleton 
and try to discover why it is a help and not a hindrance to the bird in flight, 
and how it is different from the skeletons of other vertebrates. 

If a horse could fly, as we sometimes read in myths or fairy-stories that it 
can, it would have great difficulty in managing its heavy head and long legs 
and tail, to say nothing of steering its long, thick-set body. A horse is built to 
run and trot and gallop, but not to fly. If a bird could find all of its food in the 
air, and could nest and rest in air as most fishes do in water, it would scarcely 
need legs to walk about or hop on, or to help it swim. Since a bird is above all a 
highly perfected flying-machine, we may expect to find its skeleton put together 
most conspicuously to suit the purpose of flight, and, at the same time also, 
the purposes of swimming and walking or hopping. 

The first thing to notice about its skeleton is the lightness of the bones of 
which it is made; the next thing, the way in which these bones are fitted 
together for strength, for stability and in some places, for flexibility; and lastly, 
the thinness of the bones and general compactness of the skeleton as a whole. 
The bones of a bird are filled with tiny holes, that is, they are porous. This 
makes them light, and at the same time lets air through them. Some birds 
have hollow bones, that are filled with air, which adds much to their lightness. 
It is a curious fact, as you may already know, that certain birds, like the Gulls, 
for example, which spend so much of their time in flight, do not have hollow 
bones. The comparative anatomist could help you to understand why this is so. 

In order to understand how bones can be light and even hollow, and yet be 
put together in such a way as to make a strong, rigid, but flexible skeleton, sup- 
pose we think of the bird simply as a framework of bones in the shape of a 
flying-machine. No feathers with bright colors now; no muscles to cover the 
bones and pull them back and forth into motion; no lungs with big air-sacs to 
pump in air and expel it to keep the heart beating and the blood circulating, 
and the muscles working; no brain or spinal cord or nerves to carry messages 
from one part of the body to the other; we will think now only of the bones 
and the way in which they are joined together. 

In the last exercise, we found that if we drew a straight line to represent the 
backbone of a bird, we could mark off a short space on it for the neck, another 
short space for the tail, and then by drawing a circle for the skull and two circles, 


a 
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or better two tripod-shaped girdles from which the wing-bones and leg-bones 
could be suspended, we would have a very simple diagram of a bird’s skeleton, 
especially if we added a few curving lines for ribs just back of the front or 
flight girdle, and a big breastbone. Try making this diagram, again, and then 
think what the skeleton it pictures must do or be made to do in order that the 
bird can fly. We have seen that it must be as light as possible, and that 
it is so by means of air-spaces, and also tiny holes through which air 
can pass. 

At the same time, however, it must be very strong to bear the strain of the 
rapidly beating heart, which is the pump or motor of this flying-machine, as 
well as the pull of the muscles and their weight. It must be particularly rigid 
in the wings or sails, as we may call them, and at the same time very flexible 
about the powerful lungs or bellows that supply air to the machine to keep the 
motor going. Perhaps only a comparative anatomist could explain to you 
clearly how this is accomplished, but, if you will look at the breastbone of a 
chicken, you will see that it is large in two ways and really equals two sets of 
bones on account of the thin middle piece that is welded to the broad, flat piece. 
It can thus carry and bear the strain of large flight muscles. It is a remarkable 
bone, and the next time you eye the ‘white meat’ of a chicken at table spend a 
few moments looking at the bone that holds the meat in place. This large 
bone, however, must be joined to other bones in order to be of much use, and 
so we must look at the flight-girdle to which it is joined, and learn how the 
three bones of which that is made are braced together, and how the rigid wing- 
bones are attached to it, and how the small rib-bones, with the curious little 
interlock between each which makes them flexible and still strong, fit on to the 
backbone. 

The leg-girdle too is strongly braced and in places entirely joined together, 
so that it can bear the weight of the bird when the bird walks or hops or runs. 
The neck-bones are very flexible, much more so than those of most if not 
all other vertebrates, and at the same time they are strongly locked together, 
so that, no matter how fast a bird is flying, it can not only hold its head in 
position, but also move it about readily and safely. 

And lastly, the bones of a bird’s skeleton are remarkably thin in places 
where they can be so, as in the skull, for example, or in the middle piece of the 
breastbone. The reason, of course, is to make the skeleton or framework of the 
flying-machine as light as possible, and by reducing every separate bone to 
the smallest size that will still insure safety and strength, as compact as possible. 

All the bones of a bird’s skeleton tell us the same story, that is the story of 
a successful flying-machine, and when we have learned this story completely, 
we might turn to the breathing-apparatus, the blood or circulatory apparatus, 
the nerve-apparatus and the reproductive apparatus, and find the same 
story repeated. 

The story of the reasons why the skeleton of a fish or of a horse or of a 
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man is different from that of a bird is too long to tell here; but, when you see 
the shape and know the weight of the different bones which make up each, 
and the ways in which they are put together, you will see much more clearly 
why fishes are fitted to swim without legs, and horses to run and gallop on 
four legs, and men to walk erect on two legs. If you will try from now on to 
see things as they actually are, and to describe them correctly, instead of 
giving a hasty glance at them and guessing at what you do not take time to 
see, you will have gone a long way toward learning how to get at the truth 
quickly and without great difficulty. 

Many people think the easiest way to learn to know birds, for instance, is 
to take a few observations, and then run through a set of colored pictures until 
one is found that seems to fit any particular bird seen. A far better way, it 
seems, is to watch a bird as carefully and as long as it stays in sight, to see the 
shape of its body, the length of its wings and tail, the size and length of its 
bill, the colors and markings of its feathers, to notice how it flies, where it 
seems to prefer to feed, whether it is alone or with other birds, what its song is 
like, and whether it sings on the wing. Feathers alone do not make a bird, 
however bright or variegated the colors; so, learn to look at other things, and 
soon you can always recognize a Woodpecker by its flight, shape and actions, 
a Flycatcher by its bill and peculiar motions, a Vireo by the shape of its head, 
and so on. 

A teacher of biology once said to one of his pupils in college who refused to 
try to draw the skull-of a vertebrate because she didn’t know how to draw 
bones: “Yes, you can draw this skull just as well as anything else if you will 
look at it until you really see it clearly, but you cannot draw it if you give 
up after glancing at ii after a few times.’’ We can all learn birds or insects or 
anything in nature if we simply follow this advice, and depend more upon our 
own eyes and wits and less upon someone or something else. Teachers and 
books and pictures can help us some, but we must learn to help ourselves, or 
we shall never know much thoroughly. A bird’s skeleton is a very excellent 
thing to study because it makes one think and observe carefully. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why cannot birds afford to have teeth? 

2. Did birds ever have teeth? 

3. What serves birds in place of teeth? 

4. What vertebrate uses its tail to help it climb about? 

5. What animals have very long tails? very short ones? 

6. If a man had a thin membrane attached to his arms in the form of wings, do you 
think he could fly? 

7. What vertebrate has the warmest blood? Why? 

8. How far can a bird twist its neck around? a horse? an elephant? how far can 


you turn your head? 
9. Can any birds sit down? 
ro. Do any birds have flat breastbones? If so, can such birds fly? 
11. What birds fly the best? Describe the length and shape of their wings and bodies. 
12. Do all birds use their wings in the same way when flying?—A. H. W. 
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FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG OBSERVERS 


OUR KINGBIRDS 


It is now three years since our Kingbirds came to us. There were two of 
them, dark ashy gray above and white underneath. They came in the bright 
days of June, and selected an old gnarled apple tree and there built their nest, 
not on a hidden branch, but well out on a bough, concealed only by a few leaves. 
It was not long before we found it; yet we were always careful in approaching 
it, lest we disturb the little dwellers. The nest was loosely put together on the 
outside, but a cautious peep within showed that it was neatly lined with 
fine grasses. 

Soon five little eggs of pale salmon-color, with spots of purple, brown and 
orange near the larger end, were laid in the nest. How well that little home was 
guarded! Often we were called to the door, attracted by the loud cries of some 
Hawk or Crow, which was being mercilessly pursued and beaten by the male 
Kingbird. Sometimes children, in a vain endeavor to find a ripened apple, 
would pass through the orchard and unconsciously come near the tree which 
held the nest. Then what a circling and fluttering he made above their heads 
and what loud warning cries he sent to his mate! On occasions like these the 
erectile feathers on the Kingbird’s head parted to form a double crest, dis- 
closing the orange and scarlet base. This fact, coupled with its prowess over 
other birds, caused us to realize the significance of the name ‘Kingbird.’ 

Finally the little birds were hatched. How well they were fed and with 
what patience were they taught to fly! First from branch to branch, and then 
from tree to tree. In September the whole family flew away. 

Since that first summer, these birds have continued to make their home 
in our orchard, nesting in the same place and pursuing the same routine. 
We gladly await their coming, and, after their departure, we miss their parental 
flutterings as we stop beneath the tree which holds their home.—Btancu E. 
Dovuctas, Normal College, Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


[Possibly no group of our passerine birds are more individual in nesting-habits than 
the Flycatchers, and this fact it is well to remember when one becomes confused in the 
field trying to distinguish these plainly colored birds. Of all Flycatchers’ nests, the King- 
bird’s is probably the most exposed, due doubtless to the courage and fighting ability 
of this species. It is very much worth while to write out on a large sheet of paper some 
of the facts about the members of a family group. Thus, with the Flycatchers, a com- 
parative table of the peculiar nesting-habit of each species in this family, together with a 
few hints as to preference for woodland, water, lawn or roadside trees, etc., would be a 
real help in becoming familiar not only with the conspicuous Kingbird and Crested 
Flycatcher, but also with the smaller and less readily identified species. The simply 
told story of Kingbirds given above, has the charm of spontaneous interest in bird- 
neighbors.—A. H. W.] 
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RECORD OF A CHIPPING SPARROW’S NEST 


On June 5 of last year I noticed a pair of Chipping Sparrows carrying root- 
lets and horse hair to a pine tree. I soon located 
the spot where they were building, and in a few 
days there was an egg laid. The next day there 
were three more eggs. In about ten days there were 
two little Chipping Sparrows hatched, and the 
next day the other two were hatched. Within 
two weeks they were out of the nest and had 
flown away.— James M. Rossins, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 

[The nest of a Chipping Sparrow is often difficult to 
locate, when built in a pine tree, unless one is fortunate, 
as was this observer, in seeing the building operations. 
Variation in size is rather a striking thing to observe in 
NEST AND EGGS OF connection with the nests of Chipping Sparrows. Remember 


CHIPPING SPARROW pe P . 
Pistemmahed ty not all individuals of a species are equally good builders.— 


James M. Robbins A. H. W.] 


MY WALK WITH A CHIPPING SPARROW 


As I was passing by an ear-leaved magnolia, I heard a flutter of wings in 
the bush, and whom did I spy but a Chipping Sparrow within a hand’s dis- 
tance of me. I then said, “Now this is my chance to walk with him.” After 
a few minutes of conversation, he flew on the ground to begin his ‘insect- 
hunting’ business. The grass in which he was hunting was much taller than 
he was, and it was so cunning to see him in this condition. 

First he would stand up very tall, to see what was on the other side of the 
tuft of grass; then suddenly he would give a tremendous leap and land on the 
other side. I was standing very still, but lost my balance somehow or other, 
and frightened the little fellow across the driveway. And then of course I 
went too, and found him still at the same work. 

After a short time he flew to the flower bed near the porch where ferns 
were planted, and seemed to have a grand time picking insects off of the plants. 

Then suddenly he darted into the air, flying every which way after insects, 
like a flycatcher. He did this three times, and then another Chippy came along 
and seemed to disturb my little fellow. Then he flew into a tree and I did not 
see him again. 

I guess I might have seen him another time, but there are so many Chippies 
around here that he has not been recognized—SaraH W. WEAVER. 


[How many birds not belonging to the Flycatcher family, now and then, or quite 
regularly, have the Flycatcher habit of hunting their prey? It is something of a surprise 
in the fall to watch the handsome Cedar Waxwing pursuing insects from some sightly 
perch with all the skill and abandon of a true Flycatcher. Jot some of these small items 
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in a notebook under a suitable heading, and at the end of ten years you will have an 
interesting collection of facts to show for your care in recording what you have seen.— 
A. H. W.] 


BOB-WHITE 


Bob-white is a well-known bird in this country. He is called the Partridge. 
The way he gets his name Bob-white is by his merry note, ‘Bob-white, Bob- 
white.’ 

The Bob-white is a well-known bird at my home. I have seen many nests 
full of eggs there, and I watched for the little ones to hatch. They are the 
dearest little things. They do not stay in the nest like other birds, but are 
like little chickens. 

People kill many of them, but I think it is very cruel. They are of much use 
to the farmer, getting the worms from his crops. Bob-white is very proud, and 
wants every one to know his name. He stays the whole year with us. In the 
summer Bob-whites go in pairs, and in the winter they go in flocks, to keep 
warm.—ALBERT ADRIAN (aged 11), Fifth Grade, Herndon, Va. 

[Anyone who has had the pleasure of accidentally flushing a brood of Bob-white 
chicks knows how charming the tiny sprites are and how rapidly they vanish in the 
grass! It is difficult to catch even one for an instant, though there may seem to be a 
half dozen at least around one’s very feet and more scattering in all directions. As winter 
approaches let each bird-lover strive to locate coveys of Bob-white and supply them with 
food during the coldest weather.—A. H. W.] 


THE MAGPIE 


When I lived in Wyoming, I learned about the Magpie. It is a small bird 
with a long tail, it is about a foot and a half long from the head to the end 
of the tail. It has only two colors, they are white and black. 

It lives about the trees at the barn or along a stream. It has the largest 
nest of any bird I have ever seen, about three feet high. 

The nest is shaped like an egg, and it is solid all over, except a place in the 
center large enough for the bird to get in. The hole where it gets in is on the 
east or south side, so that the wind can’t get in so hard. 

[Only a few of our readers probably have had the good fortune to study the American 
Magpie in its native haunts, and fewer yet, the Yellow-billed Magpie whose range is 
more restricted. The above description is very welcome, therefore, and especially such 
notes as the location of the opening of the nest with reference to the wind.—A. H. W.| 
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It is a real event to see a Bald Eagle wild in its native haunts. It is so large, 
so majestic, and flies with an evidence of such enormous strength, that one is 
impressed with the thought that here indeed is the King of 
Birds. On one occasion, while eating my lunch in the shade of a 
little bush on a southern prairie, I saw one carry off a lamb. 
The noise of some running sheep, not far away, caused me to look up just as 
the Eagle rose from the ground with its prey. It did not once pause and flutter 
its wings, as birds-of-prey sometimes do, in order to get a better hold of its 
burden, for it seemed to have seized the lamb securely when it first made its 
downward plunge. The bird flew with surprising swiftness and bore the 
weight of its “kill” without apparent effort. I watched it for half a mile 
or more until it disappeared in the forest, and not once did it show any indica- 
tion of weariness. Years later I read an account, written by a bird-student, 
who watched an Eagle alight on the beach after having carried a lamb weigh- 
ing more than the bird itself for a distance of five miles across a body of water. 
It is hard to believe that a bird can be so strong. 

Bald Eagles catch many of the larger water-birds, especially wounded 
Ducks. On the lakes and sounds where much hunting is carr’ed on in winter, 
many hundreds of crippled wildfowl are left behind when the flocks migrate 
northward in spring. These fall an easy prey to the Eagles that usually fre- 
quent such regions. Once I saw one capture a wing-broken Coot, in Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina. At the approach of its big enemy the Coot dived, but 
soon had to come up to breathe, at which the Eagle instantly swooped. Again 
and again the helpless bird dived and swam under water, but the Eagle was 
ever on the watch, and in the end they went away through the air together. 

That the most expert of diving birds cannot always escape was suggested by 
my finding a Pied-billed Grebe in a Bald Eagle’s nest upon one occasion; 
but it is just possible that the Grebe had been picked up dead, for Eagles are 
not averse to eating carrion. 

Thus I once found two of them feeding on the carcass of a dead horse in 
company with a flock of Vultures, and on another occasion discovered four 
Eagles eating some dead rays which fishermen had left on the 
beach. The old story that they sometimes carry off children 
must be dismissed with the statement that it is highly improba- 
ble—for one reason, because babies small enough to be carried by an Eagle 
are not usually left unguarded in situations likely to be visited by these birds. 
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I have never known them to attack domestic animals other than lambs, but 
C. J. Maynard says: 

“While encamped on a small island in the Gulf of Mexico, near the mouth 
of the Suwannee River, I heard one morning a loud squealing among the half- 
wild hogs, of which there were an abundance in the place. I found that three 
Eagles were attacking the newly born progeny of an old hog, and she was 
endeavoring to defend them. The little grunters, of which there were several, 
had taken refuge under the top of a fallen tree, which, however, afforded them 
only partial protection; thus the Eagles could see them, and, tempted by the 
dainty titbits, would swoop downward and endeavor to grasp the little black- 
and-white pigs in their talons, but were constantly repulsed by the anxious 
mother, who bravely defended her offspring, at the same.time giving vent to 
some of the most ear-splitting squeals that ever a distressed hog uttered. I do 
not know how the strife would have ended, had I not interfered.” 

Bald Eagles probably like fish better than any other food, for they seem 
always to be more abundant where the supply of fish is large. A dead fish is of 
course easy to secure, but I have seen them many times fly down and capture 
living ones. At least three-fourths of these attempts were fruitless, for the 
Eagle does not seem to possess the same skill in this direction that is enjoyed 
by its somewhat more agile neighbor, the Osprey. The Eagle is very shrewd, 
however, and having no inconvenient scruples whatever as to the methods 
that may be employed in getting food, it does not hesitate in the least to take 
the Osprey’s prey away from it. 

One of the most thrilling sights of the wilderness is to witness such an 
occurrence. An Osprey laden with its fish cannot possibly out-fly a healthy 
Bald Eagle, although when pursued it certainly does its best 
to escape. No matter how hard it tries to get away, the result 
is usually the same. The Eagle gives hot chase, and, soon 
rising above the Fish Hawk, strikes downward at the smaller bird, which has 
been rising higher ever since it has discovered: that it is being followed. 
Usually one stroke by the Eagle is enough, but sometimes half a dozen are 
necessary before the Osprey in despair drops its fish. Instantly the Eagle 
darts downward with half-closed wings at an enormous speed, and catches 
the fish in mid-air before the tree-tops are reached. 

In mountainous regions or along rocky seacoasts Bald Eagles sometimes 
build their nests on cliffs, but their eyries are usually found in tall trees. The 
first nest to which I ever climbed, many years ago, was in a 
southern forest near a lake-shore. The tree was a large one, and 
the only possible way to make the ascent was by nailing cleats 
of wood to the tree as I progressed, keeping myself safe in the meantime by a 
rope passing around the tree and over one shoulder and under the other arm. 
The strips of wood were pulled up by a cord from the ground as needed. By 
actual measurement, the first limb on this giant pine was eighty-one feet from 
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the ground, and the edge of the nest was one hundred and thirty-one feet in 
the air. 

Bi It is one thing to climb toa Bald Eagle’s nest, and quite another to look 
into it when you get there. Above my head was a great accumulation of 
fragments of limbs and twigs, which 
made a mass fully five feet across and 
nearly as high. This great structure 
was supported by three limbs which 
represented the main fork of the tree. 
It was only by tearing away several 
armfuls of this material, which, how- 
ever, in no way damaged the usefulness 
of the nest, that I was able to climb one 
of the limbs to a position where I could 
see into the eyrie. 

This was almost flat, with a shallow, 
basin-like depression in the center. 
Here lay two Eaglets covered with a 
whitish down. They offered no resist- 
ance to my handling, and the only 
complaint uttered was a low, whistling 
cry. 

The ascent of this tree was made on 
the twentieth of January, and, as Eagles 
sit on their eggs for about a month, the 
presence of the Eaglets showed that the 
eggs must have been laid some time in 
December. 

The next year I again climbed this huge forest monarch, and, as before, 
the old Eagles circled around at a sufficient distance to render them safe from 

gun-fire had I entertained any designs on their lives. “Chis 
The Eaglets second visit was on January 14, and this time I found the nest 

to contain young birds, the expanse of whose wings measured 
three and a half feet from tip to tip. The eggs from which they came must 
have been laid before Thanksgiving Day. This was in Florida, in many parts 
of which Bald Eagles are abundant. Farther north, the eggs are deposited 
later in the year, and in Alaska they are not laid until April. 

Usually the nests are placed well back in swamps, or along unfrequented 
stretches of lake-shore or coast-line. They are ordinarily near water; in fact, 
all of the twenty or more nests that I have found were so situated that, while 
brooding the eggs, the old Eagles could look out over some body of water. 

If the birds are not killed, the same eyrie is often occupied for a great many 
years in succession, and is repaired each season by the addition of a new layer 
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of sticks, twigs, pine-needles, and sometimes of moss. This additional material 
varies from two to four inches in thickness, and, as the season goes on, there is 
added to this an accumulation of bones from the fishes, birds, and other animals 
brought to feed the young. Thus year by year the structure grows, until it 
sometimes becomes immense. I recall seeing one in eastern North Carolina 
that must have been over seven feet in thickness from top to bottom. 

Many birds receive names of a more or less descriptive character, as, for 
example, Red-headed Woodpecker, or Crossbill. It is erroneous, however, 
to regard the Bald Eagle as being a bald-headed bird, for its 

‘ ° Poorly 
crown is well covered. When three years old, it passes through Said 
a moulting-period which results in the bird’s acquiring a white 
head, neck, and tail. Many Bald Eagles are observed every year that do not 
possess these white feathers; such birds, of course, are still in their youthful 
plumage. At a little distance it is often difficult to distinguish the young of 
this species from a Golden Eagle. The latter bird is rare, however, in 
eastern United States. 

In writing of this bird, the great Audubon expressed regret that it should 
have been selected as the emblem of our country, and refers to the opinion 
of Benjamin Franklin, who wrote: “For my part, I wish the Bald Eagle had not 
been chosen as the representative of our country. He is a bird of bad moral 
character, and does not make his living honestly.” After speaking of the Eagle’s 
habit of constantly robbing the Osprey, Franklin continues: ‘‘With all this 
injustice, he is never a good case, but, like those among men who live by 
sharping and robbing, he is generally poor. Besides, he is a rank coward, the 
little Kingbird, not bigger than a Sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives 
him from the district.” 

Despite this unlovable part of the Bald Eagle’s character, the fact remains 
that it is one of the most interesting of our wild birds, and it would indeed be 
a calamity if its race should be exterminated. In regions where the birds 
become a source of serious loss to the sheep-raisers, we cannot well blame men 
for occasionally killing these raiders of the sheepfold. Over vast regions of 
country, however, the Bald Eagle appears to catch lambs but seldom, if ever, 
and we should all exert our influence to preserve this fine-looking bird, which is 
always more majestic on the wing than when lying dead upon the earth. 

The Bald Eagle is found from northern Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. 
Birds of the same genera also inhabit northern Europe and Asia. 
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CATS AND BIRDS 


The town of Montclair, New Jersey, 
has passed an ordinance to prevent 
vagrant cats from running at large in the 
community. This appears to be the first 
ordinance of this character which has 
been passed in the country, and its opera- 
tion will be watched with great interest. 

Evidence that cats constitute a pro- 
found menace to our wild-bird popula- 
tion has been accumulating rapidly, and 
very naturally bird-protectionists have 
come to look upon this subject as one that 
must be seriously dealt with according to 
the evidence produced. This Association 
has been slow to take up the fight against 
the cat; not because we were uninter- 
ested, but because it has always been our 
policy never to launch a campaign until 
we feel absolutely certain that the project 
to be advocated is just and necessary. 
We have watched with interest the efforts 
made to secure state laws in New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts, for 
restricting the numbers of vagrant cats. 
These attempts have thus far proved 
unsuccessful, but they have all aroused 
much discussion of an enlightening char- 
acter. The Association is not at this time 
prepared to begin a campaign against 
cats, but we have undertaken, and shall 
continue to push, various investigations of 


the relation of cats to birds. We want to 
know the truth; and all readers of Brrp- 
Lore are invited to forward to this office 
any evidence they may have bearing on 
the subject, either for or against cats as 
destroyers of birds. 

The Association has been codperating 
with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Department, for several months, in care- 
ful and energetic studies of this character, 
Edward H. Forbush having the matter in 
hand. A brief preliminary report by him 
published in Brrp-Lore for March-April, 
1915, page 165, should be read by every 
member of this Association. 

The New York State Conservation 
Commission sent instructions, on August 
26, of this year, to all the State Game- 
protectors to gather and submit data on 
the destructiveness of cats to birds. 

Recently, the Long Island Bird Club 
was organized at Oyster Bay, and the first 
statement of its objects that was given 
to the press by its president, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, contained a strong refer- 
ence to a plank in its platform on the cat 
problem. I do not know of an active 
Audubon society, bird club, or sports- 
man’s association that does not look on 
the cat with misgivings. 

Now and then some perscn, who is at 
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heart more of a cat-lover than a bird- 
lover, is shocked when she reads in Brrp- 
LorE some account of the depredations 
of cats upon birds, and cries out that we 
should not say such things about cats. 
One such person recently wrote to us a 
strong protest against our “cruelty to 
cats.” She stated that she would like to 
give support to the Audubon Society, 
but felt that she must give her aid to 
another well-known institution whose 
avowed object is to prevent cruelty to 
dumb animals. Possibly she may wonder 
whether she has improved her connec- 
tions when some day she chances to 
examine the annual report of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and finds that, during the past year, this 
Society put to death 174,925 cats in New 
York City alone! 

Another kind-hearted and undoubtedly 
most excellent person has just expressed 
regret that we should do so inhumane an 
act as to publish a picture of five dead 
cats killed on the New York State Game 
Farm; but it is noticeable that she 
indicates no regret over the fact that 
these five cats had killed and eaten $5,000 
worth of young Pheasants which the state 
was attempting to raise! 

The trouble is that such people lose 
sight of the fact that this Association was 
incorporated for the protection of wild 
birds and wild animals, and in carrying 
out the objects of our organization it 
seems as necessary to call attention to the 
destructiveness of cats as it is to protest 
against killing of birds by other unneces- 
sary means, as for example by the plume- 
hunters and the big slaughterers of game. 


Montclair Cat Ordinance 


An Ordinance to Prevent Vagrant or 
Unidentified Cats from running at 
large in the Streets or Public Places 
of the Town of Montclair, in the 
County of Essex [New Jersey], and 
for the Impounding, Sale or Destruc- 
tion of such cats. 


Be Ir OrDAINED by the Town Council 
of the Town of Montclair in the County of 
Essex, as Follows: 
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Section 1. No person being the owner 
or harboring a cat shall permit it to run 
at large in any of the streets or public 
places of the Town of Montclair, in the 
County of Essex, at any time, unless 
identified as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any cat shall be deemed to 
be a vagrant or unidentified cat unless it 
wears a collar or tag bearing either the 
owner’s name and address, or a registered 
identification number. 

Section 3. Numbered identification tags 
will be furnished by the Town Clerk at 
cost. 

Section 4. Any vagrant or unidentified 
cat running at large in any of the streets 
or public places of the Town of Mont- 
clair, in the County of Essex, shall be 
taken and impounded by any dog-catcher 
of said town (or other duly authorized 
officer), and shall be destroyed or sold 
at any time not less than forty-eight 
hours after it has been impounded, unless 
the owner shall, before its destruction or 
sale, satisfy the Town Clerk of his or her 
ownership, and shall redeem the same by 
the payment to the Town Clerk for the 
use of said town of the sum of One dollar; 
provided, however, that such redemption 
and payment shall not release and dis- 
charge the owner from the penalty here- 
inafter provided for. 

Section 5. Any cat wearing a collar or 
tag bearing either the owner’s name and 
address or a registered identification num- 
ber, that may be captured by the dog- 
catcher or other- officer of the town in 
the discharge of his duty, shall be released 
or returned to the owner. The compensa- 
tion of the dog-catcher shall be the sum of 
one dollar for each cat lawfully seized and 
impounded in the performance of his or 
their duty. 

Section 6. Any person violating the 
provisions of this ordinance shall, upon 
conviction, pay a fine of not more than 
five dollars for each and every offense. 

Adopted July 6th, rg15. 

EpwiIn Mortimer HARRISON, 
Mayor. 


Attest: Harry TRIPPETT, 
Town Clerk. 
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MOTION-PICTURES FOR THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


In order to obtain motion-pictures to 
illustrate some of the work of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies in 
protecting colonies of water-birds, it was 
arranged that Mr. Herbert K. Job should 
make an expedition for the purpose. This 
trip occupied two months in the spring 
of 191s, and resulted in securing about 


= 


Owing to the unusual backwardness of 
the season, few of the birds had arrived 
at their nesting-ground, but they were 
reported later in good numbers. 

“The main work in Florida consisted 
of a cruise down the west coast, starting 
from Tampa. On this cruise we visited 
the following Federal bird-reservations, 


Se ae 


COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT EXAMINING NESTS OF BLACK SKIMMERS 
ON BATTLEDORE ISLAND, LA. 


14,000 feet of film and over three hun- 
dred photographs. May was spent in 
Florida and June in Louisiana. The start 
was made from New York, April 29, and 
the return was on June 29. A brief sum- 
mary of Mr. Job’s report is here given. 
“My companion and assistant for the 
Florida trip was Dr. H. R. Mills, of 
Tampa, who generously gave his services 
during his vacation, and the use of his 
gasoline boat, saving the Association a 
heavy expense. The first locality visited 


was the Egret rookery at Orange Lake, 
owned by the 


National Association. 


which have been established through the 
efforts of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies: Passage Key (Herons); 
Indian or Bird Key, near St. Petersburg 
(Pelicans, Cormorants, Herons, Man-o’- 
war Birds); Charlotte Harbor (White 
Ibises, Louisiana Herons, etc.); Alligator 
Bay (American Egret rookery). We also 
traced out an unknown rookery of the 
White Ibis, far up a lonely river, where 
there were about 1,500 occupied nests, 
and about ten thousand others deserted. 
It had recently been shot out—a cruel 
tragedy! 
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“Cruising down to Cape Sable, we 
traversed Florida Bay to Key West, 
chartered a larger craft, and crossed the 
turbulent waters, seventy miles, to Bird 
Key, Dry Tortugas. On this Govern- 
ment reservation the colony of Sooty and 
Noddy Terns, and of non-breeding Man- 
o’-war Birds, has increased remarkably 
since my visit in 1903, and the wonderful 
sight of possibly 75,000 birds on eight 
acres is now recorded on the spectacular 
film there taken. 

“Leaving Florida, several days were 
next spent at Avery Island, Louisiana, 
where I was most kindly entertained by 
Mr. E. A. McIlhenny, whose astounding 
colony, artificially built up, of 40,000 
Snowy Egrets, Herons and other water- 
birds, attracted to his overflowed garden, 
might well be considered ‘the eighth 
wonder of the world.’ Here one may 
practice “photography de luxe” from Mr. 
Mcllihenny’s draped house-boat or float- 
ing blind. 

“The record week of June was devoted 
to the cruise over the Breton Island and 
Audubon reservations with Ex-President 
Roosevelt, whom I joined as the repre- 
sentative of the National Association. 
Colonel Roosevelt was shown various bird- 
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colonies, among them one of Royal Terns 
and Cabot’s Terns, Skimmers, and Laugh- 
ing Gulls, variously estimated at from 
50,000 to 100,000 birds. I have never had 
a more interested and charming compan- 
ion, or known a truer friend of wild birds 
than he. It was he who, at the request of 
the Audubon Society, set apart the Breton 
Island Reservation, and the films show the 
‘father’ among his ‘feathered children.’ 

“After this, I was honored by becoming 
the guest of the Conservation Commission 
of Louisiana, and was taken on one of the 
state’s boats on a cruise west to Last 
Island, Louisiana. Various breeding col- 
onies were visited, notably an enormous 
one of Brown Pelicans, containing also 
many Laughing Gulls and Skimmers. As 
late as June 21-23, the Pelicans had only 
eggs, many of them fresh; while on the 
east coast of Florida the Pelicans begin 
laying in November, and by April many 
of the young have flown. 

“Throughout the trip the temperature 
was almost constantly in the nineties and 
hundreds by day, and the eighties by 
night; and it was probably owing to the 
charm of the abundant life of the world 
of birds that our health suffered no bad 


effect.” 
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THE CONDOR AS A PET 


By WILLIAM L. and IRENE FINLEY 
Photographs by H. T. Bohlman and the authors 


HY should one not 
like a Condor?” 
I thought, as we 
stroked the head 
of the big bird, 
and he nibbled my 
fingers. We had 
been given the 
special privilege of 
entering the cage 
at the New York 
Zodlogical Park 
where the Cali- 
fornia Condor 

YUCCA lived. 

The Condor belongs to the Vulture 
family, and to most persons a Vulture 
would not make an appeal as a pet. To 
many who visit the park the Condor may 


seem like an ordinary Turkey Buzzard, 
although it is about twice the latter’s size. 
The white lining under its wings and its 
size readily distinguish it from an ordi- 
nary Buzzard. 

The California Condor is as large as 
the Condor of the Andes, and when full- 
grown will measure nine to eleven feet 
from tip to tip of the wings when they are 
spread. It differs from its South American 
brother in dress. Its head and neck are 
bare, and brilliantly colored in orange and 
red. Its coat is plain brown or blackish. 
It will weigh from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds. The Condor never attacks liv- 
ing creatures; it always plays a waiting 
game. It never carries food in its talons, 
because its foot is not made like the Eagle’s 
for gripping and carrying prey. No bird is 


CHICK OF CALIFORNIA CONDOR IN THE DOWNY STAGE IN ITS HOME] CAVE 


GENERAL, ON HIS PERCH BY THE RIVER 
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gentler in disposition or more affectionate 
in his home life. The range of the Cali- 
fornia Condor is more restricted than that 
of any other bird of prey. The few left 
in the wild state live almost entirely in 
the coastal mountains of southern Cali- 
fornia and a part of Lower California. 
Unless careful protection is given the few 
Condors remaining in the wild mountain- 
ous regions, this largest of flying birds 
will soon, cease forever to be a part of the 
natural history of California. 

If you were to start on a hunt for the 
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retreats of panthers, grizzlies, and coyotes. 
These preyed upon the calves and sheep, 
and did considerable damage. The quick- 
est and best device for getting rid of these 
animals was by baiting carcasses with 
poison. The Condors came to feed on 
the poisoned animals, and large numbers 
of the big birds were undoubtedly killed 
in this way. 

We knew “General” before he took up 
his residence in the park, where he has 
been living since October, 1906. He first 
saw the light of day on March 22, 1906, 


EGG OF THE CONDOR IN 


California Condor, you might search for 
years, as we did, without success. In the 
whole world’s collections, less than a 
dozen of these birds are to be seen alive. 
In the various museums of the world one 
can find almost twice as many eggs of the 
Great Auk, a bird now extinct, as of this 
Condor. The main cause which has been 
given for the decrease in Condors seems 
to be that when stock-raising became com- 
mon in California years ago, the rangers 
were compelled, in order to secure pasture 
during the dry months, to drive their 
herds back” into the more remote moun- 
tainous parts. Here they invaded the 


THE NEST IN THE CAVE 


in a cave back in the mountains of south- 
ern California. During April, May, and 
June, we made several pilgrimages over 
the rough mountain trails to his rocky“ 
shrine. On July 5, when this young Con- 
dor was about three months and a half old, 
he was taken from his home cave “to 
Oregon, where we kept him for two months 
and a half, and thus had a good chance to 
study his character. 

A young Condor is the incarnation of 
ugliness to most persons, and is known only 
as a degenerate and a carrion-eater. But 
there is more than this in the Condor 
He readily adapts himself to 


nature. 
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MY YOUNG CONDOR WHEN SIX MONTHS OLD 


better conditions, and rises above the for cleanliness; he wanted fresh meat and 
position that nature has forced him to running water. He had been fed on clean, 
occupy. General had a strong instinct fresh meat since he was taken from the 


THE YOUNG CONDOR AND ONE OF ITS PARENTS AT THEIR HOME ON 
THE MOUNTAIN 


nest, and soon he would take nothing 
else. Several times we tried him on stale 
meat, but he never took it unless com- 
pelled by hunger. If a piece of meat 
dropped on the ground or was the least 
bit dirty, he refused it. Several times we 
tried him on wild game, such as squirrels 
and rabbits, but he would not touch it if 
he could get fresh beef. 


GENERAL LIKED 


Fresh, running water was a luxury to 
the young Condor. He pattered along 
in the creek for an hour at a time. He 
liked to play about the hydraulic ram. 
When he decided to bathe, he got under 
the spouting water and wallowed in the 
pool. He never seemed to feel thoroughly 
washed, for when he was soaked through, 
he would step out for a moment and then 
suddenly decide to go in again. He kept 
this up until he could hardly walk, or 
until we drove him out of the water. 
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General was as’ playful as a puppy. In 
the morning, after we gave him his break- 
fast, he wanted to romp. Down he jumped 
and pounced upon a stick or leaf, shook it 
in his bill, dropped it just to jump upon 
it with both feet and toss it up again. He 
became hilarious the minute I went out 
in the morning—seemed hardly able to 
control himself. He was extremely fond 


TO BE PETTED 


of pulling on a rope, and we often played 
with him in this way. 

We set up a perch for General out on 
the river-bank just beyond our camp, and 
there he loved to sit in the sunshine. He 
seemed to enjoy watching the Turkey Buz- 
zards that almost daily sailed overhead 
and the Crows that flapped past. The 
birds that flew above him were always 
intensely interested in him. The Buz- 
zards sailed around and around, turning 
their heads to watch, but never seemed to 
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understand why he stayed there. The 
Crows, always greatly alarmed, often 


perched in the willows and alders nearby, 
to caw in curiosity while he sat, as if in 
reverie, watching every move they made. 

He was always shy when visitors were 
about. Ordinarily he played about the 
yard, paying no attention to our presence, 
but the minute he saw a stranger coming 
he made all haste to climb to one of his 
perches out of reach. 

The camera was a bore to General. 
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He soon learned to follow us about and 
came when called. If we walked over to 
the apple tree and patted it, he climbed 
into it immediately. His instinct to climb 
was strong. The minute we set a ladder 
against a tree, up he would hop. He liked 
to climb to the top of a stump and fly off. 
One of these stumps was ten feet high. 
When he was just learning the use of his 
wings, he seemed to enjoy the sensation. 
He flew to the ground only to climb up 
and try the experiment again. Some- 


A CHARACTERISTIC 


Usually I could walk up to him anywhere 
about the yard, but when I approached 
to take a picture, he began to edge away 
as far as possible. Perhaps he remembered 
the instrument from his early days, when 
he was taken out of his nest, and when he 
hissed in defiance at being set up before 
the camera. He was in a savage state 
then and fought like a demon. 

But there is nothing treacherous or 
savage in the Condor nature. General 
undoubtedly felt a strong love for society. 
He liked to be petted and amused. He 
preferred to be near us rather than alone. 
His intelligence was surprising at times. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CONDOR ON HIS FAVORITE PERCH 


times he flapped his wings with such 
energy that he lifted himself into the air, 
but this was only practice, for he was still 
timid about trusting his wings. 

The old Condors had shown great love 
for each other and for their single nest- 
ling. The young Condor lost his wildness 
when taken from his native haunt, and 
soon became gentle and fond of those 
who cared for him. He loved to be petted 
and fondled. He liked to nibble at my 
hand, run his nose up my sleeve, and bite 
the buttons on my coat, and he was 
gentler than any pet cat or dog. Behind 
his rough exterior he was very gentle. 


GENERAL, HELPING WITH THE CAMP-WORK 
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THE CANVAS-BACK BREEDING IN CAPTIVITY 


As far as we are aware, the first case on 
record of the Canvas-back breeding in 
captivity occurred during the past sum- 
mer, on the estate of William Rocke- 
feller at Tarrytown, New York. Mr. 
Arthur M. Barnes, who was in charge of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s game-breeding, has 
forwarded the following account, and 
also the two accompanying photographs, 
which he made. 

“The drake was observed guarding a 
part of the shore of a lake not far from 
one of the main drives, and, upon investi- 
gation, a remarkable nest was discovered 
two feet from the shore under a heavily 
foliaged weeping willow, and amidst a 
tangle of bittersweet. The structure was 
made from the long pliable twigs of the 
willow and was about two feet broad at the 
base, with a very perfect feather-lined 
bowl of a nest six inches above the ground. 

“There were six eggs, and the female 


had begun to incubate. She was not dis- 
turbed until we judged she had sat on the 
eggs dbout three weeks. Photographs 
were taken of the Duck and nest and then 
her eggs were removed and placed under 
a hen, and other eggs given the Canvas- 
back to incubate. 

“Three promising ducklings were 
hatched, two of the eggs being infertile. 
Some difficulty was experienced at first 
in getting the ducklings to feed, but, as 
they drank readily, feed was placed in 
their water-fountain and they soon 
learned to eat; and now at the age of one 
month no one would suppose their appe- 
tites had ever been weak. The unusual 
wildness they showed at first is being 
gradually overcome. 

“The parents of these ducklings when 
half grown, were brought to Mr. Rocke- 
feller by H. K. Job, who had hatched and 
reared them to that stage while on his 
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YOUNG CANVAS-BACKED DUCKS CARED FOR BY A HEN 


expedition to Lake Winnipegoosis, Mani- 
toba, during the summer of 1913, so that 
they are a part of an experiment to 
determine whether hand-reared Canvas- 
back Ducks would breed in captivity. 


The stoned-up shore of this lake was not 
considered very favorable, nor the fact 
that there are some two hundred Ducks 
and Geese of twenty-five different varie- 
ties also on the lake.” 


NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 
Enrolled from May 1 to September 1, 1915 


Patron: 
Anonymous 


Life Members: 
Berwind, John L. 
Butterworth, Frank S., Jr. 
Depew, Chauncey M., Jr. 
Ellsworth, James W. 
Hitch, Mrs. Frederic Delano 
Hoff, Mrs. Grace Whitney 
Sibley, Hiram W. 
Tyson, Mrs. George 


Sustaining Members: 
Andrews, J. Sherlock 
Andrews, W. H. 
Audubon Bird Club of Minneapolis. 
Augustus, A. A. 
Bailey, Theodore L. 
Baldwin, James 


Sustaining Members, continued: 
Barr, Mrs. Cornelia Basset 
Benjamin, Miss Margaret 
Benninghofen, Miss Carrie 
Bergen, George J. 

Birch, G. Howard 

Bird Club of Michigan City. 
Boyd, Miss Frances S. 
Bronk, Mrs. Henry 
Brown, Samuel B. 

Butler, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Carlisle, Mrs. W. A. 
Child, Josiah H. 

Clark, Mrs. Grenville 
Clement, Maynard N. 
Colfax, Schuyler E. 
Collings, Miss Clarinda B. 
Colman, H. B 

Connor, Rowland M. 
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Sustaining Members, continued: Sustaining Members, continued: 
Coolidge, Mrs. L. A. Stephenson, Robert S. 
Cooper, Mrs. Wm. S. Stewart, Mrs. Philip G. 
Crary, C. J. ; Strong, Mrs. H. A. 

Crow, Prof. J. W. Thorp, Mrs. J. G. 
Cruikshank, Warren Vail, Carl M. 

Dake, Mrs. Wm. Ward Van Alstyne, L. 

Dann, William M. Van Antwerp, Miss Gertrude A. 
Davenport, Charles B., Jr. Voigt, Frederick 

Davis, Mrs. Helen G. Walton, Frank S. 
Decker, Robert G. Warner, Mrs. 

DeForest, Mrs. Lee Wendell, H. F. 

Deyo, Mrs. C. Knight Wheat, Mrs. Corydon 
Dresser, Mrs. H. W. Wing, DeWitt C. 

Earle, Osborne Winthrop, Beekman 
Eddy, F. R. Woodcock, Margaret 
Elliott, Dr. W. St. G., Jr. Wynne, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Englewood Bird Club 

Estes, Webster C. New Contributors: 


Farell, James C. 
Farell, Mrs. Margaret B. Bishor, Dr Louis -y 


Ford, A. E. 

Franklin Audubon Society Penang sagt ae 

Gallup, William A. ae ee ee, 
’ Harris, A. H., 2nd 


Gould, Charles A. 
Hamler, Roy oe eee 


Haskell, J. Amory : 

Hendee, George M. Pekin DH M. 

ae meme _ J. Reed, Mrs. George M. 
rey Sang Remark, Mrs. Gustavus, Jr. 

Hoyt, Mrs. William Shaw, Mary M. 

Hun, Mrs. L. M. H. Wilkeson, Stary J. 


Hutchinson, J. B. 
Johnson, Mrs. Cora E. Williams, Mrs. J. F 


Johnson, Miss Mary A. : ; / 

Kelley, Arthur F. Egret Protection Fund. 

Kennedy, Miss Louise Previously acknowledged . . Sane 
Kyle, Alfred J. Agar, Mrs. John GG... . . . 
Lake Placid Club Albright, J. J. : 

Lang, Henry Anconnu, W. F. . 

Lansing, Mrs. G. Y. Auchincloss, Mrs. H. D. 
Livingston, John G. Baldwin, Mrs. John D.. . . 
Luther, Mrs. N. R. Ballantine, Mrs. ~ a ee 
Lyon, Mrs. J. A. Berlin, Mrs. D. : P 
Marshall, F. C. Berlin, Miss a ae 
Monck, Miss Charlotte A. Biddle, Elizabeth, Caroline and 
Mortimer, Miss Mignonette S. Clement M. .. : 
Nelson, E. W. Boardman, Miss R. & 
Orrman, H. L. Bradley, Ec. . ‘ 
Pearce, Mrs. R. B. Brewster, Mrs. Benjamin ; 
Pirie, Miss Isobel Burnham, William 

Pomeroy, Robert W. Carroll, Elbert bn x 2 

Pope, Harriet B. Clementson, Mrs. Sidney 
Potts, George C. Cochran, J. D. ease 
Prentice, Miss Clare Colon, Geo. ee 

Reed, Chester A. Colton, Miss Caroline W. 
Remington, Seth P. Curtis, SS Srey Bg 
Rhoades, Mrs. C. N. Cushing, Miss Margaret W. 
Robinson, Thomas A. Davidson, Gaylord . . , 
Sabin, Mrs. D. D. Davis, Dr. Gwilym G. ... 
Sarmiento, Mrs. F. J. DeForest, Mrs. Robert W.. . 
Seeley, Mrs. C. B. de la Rive, Miss Rachel 
Sheppard, William B. Emerson, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Staley, Miss Ethel M. 

Stambaugh, H. H. Amount carried forward. . . . $2,442 
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Egret Protection Fund, continued: 

Amount brought forward $2,442 

Ettorre, Mrs. F. F. . . 

Ewers, William V. . 

Fitz- Simon, Mrs. William 

Foster, Mrs. Case DD. ..... 

Gilman, Miss C. & Friends 

Hessenbruck, Mrs. H. . 

Higbee, Harry G. . . 

Horton, Miss F. E. .. . 

James, ‘Mrs. D. Willis . 

Jewett, George L. .. 4 

Johnston, Mr. John White 

Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader 

Junior Audubon Society 
(Wimbledon, N. D.) . 

Kleinschmidt, Miss Helen . 

Kneath, Watkin . 

Kuser, Mrs. A. R. 

Lang, Henry. . 

Levy, Ephraim B. 

Luttgen, Walther . 

_ i a ae 

Moore, Henry D. 

Moore, Robert Thomas 
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Amount carried forward 
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Egret Protection Fund, continued: 
Amount brought forward a 
Morgan, Miss F. T. . 
Mosle, Mrs. A. Henry 
Motley, James M. . . 
Olmsted, F. L., Jr. 
Osborn, Carl H. 

Peoples, W. T. 

Phillips, Mrs. John Cc 
Puffer, L. W. ; 
Putnam, George Boaee 3 
Redmond, Miss Emily. . 
Richard, Miss Elvine . . 
Roesler, Mrs. Edward 
Shepard, C. Sidney . . 
Small, Miss Cora ... 
Spong, Mrs. J. J. R. 
Thorne, Samuel Se 
Upham, Miss E. Annie . 
Vaillant, Miss oe LS 
Vanderpoel, A. 

Watrous, Mrs. Elizabeth. 
Watson, Mrs. R. C. 
Woman’s Study Club . . 
Young, Miss Emily W. . 


. $2,789 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Elizabeth V. Brown 


Miss Elizabeth V. Brown, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., died at the home of her 
mother in that city on July 22, 1915. For 
many years she had been a prominent 
clubwoman, author, and educator. She 
was an active worker in the District of 
Columbia Audubon Society, and her 
attractive personality united with her 
unusual ability to impart knowledge and 
inspiration, made her one of the most 
valued Audubon workers in the country. 
Her loss is keenly felt among her host of 
friends in Washington and elsewhere. 


Effect of the Hurricane 


A severe hurricane swept northward 
across the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico in August, doing much damage to 
shipping and towns along our Gulf Coast. 
That many tropical sea-birds were driven 
before it, is indicated by the report 
recently received from Warden Sprinkle, 
of Pass Christian, Mississippi, that a 
Noddy Tern came into his possession 


there. E. A. McIlhenny at the same time 
reported from Avery Island, Louisiana, 
the appearance there of a Blue-faced 
Booby and a Tropic Bird. 


Two Connecticut Clubs 


The neatly printed reports of the Hart- 
ford Bird Study Club and the Meriden 
Bird Club, both in Connecticut, are 
encouraging, as well as interesting read- 
ing. The former club, organized in 1909, 
now numbers nearly 500 members, 
including many persons living in suburban 
communities, so that its influence is 
widely spread. It has learned how to con- 
duct itself so well that weekly meetings 
are maintained from September to June, 
many of them field-meetings during the 
months when weather permits. The pro- 
gram printed in the present report is well 
worth study and imitation by new clubs 
elsewhere that are striving to enlarge 
their popularity and usefulness. 

The Meriden Club has its home only a 
few miles from Hartford, and is somewhat 
smaller numerically, but appears to be 
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equally wideawake, and field-excursions 
are recorded as enjoyed once a week from 
May 1 to October 30. Connecticut has 
several other bird clubs of similar char- 
acter and activity, and all are exerting a 
fruitful influence. 


A Proper Commission 


The report of the Commissioners of 
Birds of Rhode Island for 1914 is just at 
hand. It is noteworthy as the first result 
of the change by which men who really 
knew and cared for birds were placed on 
the Rhode Island Commission. This 
admirable change is owing to the growth 
of a better public sentiment, for which 
credit is largely due, say the Commis- 
sioners, to Audubon Society influences. 
A noticeable increase in birds in Rhode 
Island is reported, especially shore-birds 
and Ducks, which may no longer be shot 
from motor-boats. Several sensible new 
laws for bird-protection have been enacted 
recently, and no less than 104 deputy 
game-wardens were in service. Warwick 
Neck has been set apart as a state bird- 
reservation; and the area of posted land 
has been much increased. 


Italian Atrocities 


That two Italians recently confessed in 
court to have boiled alive and then eaten 
young Robins and Flickers which they 
had taken from their nests, is the report 
made to this office by Division Chief 
Game Protector, C. A. Johnson, of Hoosick 
Falls, New York. Mr. Johnson, who con- 
ducted the prosecution, states that, as 
they were unable to pay their fines, the 
two men were sent to jail for fifty days. 
He says that in his long career in fish and 
game matters he had never heard of 
such uncivilized slaughter of  song- 
birds. He says that the dish is evidently 
a favorite one with the Italians in out- 
of-the-way places, and that he had been 
told it is a real luxury. The birds are not 
even dressed or cleaned before cooking, 
except that the feathers are pulled off. 


Lore 


Game Warden Nolan of Milton, New 
York, arrested two Italians at Stoneco, 
on Sunday, September 5, for shooting 
song-birds. They had a gun wrapped in a 
newspaper. When caught, they threw a 
package into the river. Placing the two 
men in the custody of the station-agent 
at Camelot, the warden recovered the 
package, and found several Robins, as 
well as other song-birds. Justice Holmes 
Vanderwater, of Wappingers Falls, fined 
the men $105. They were unable to pay, 
and were sent to the county jail in Pough- 
keepsie. 

These are but two of the many atroci- 
ties committed on our bird-popula- 
tion by Italian laborers, reports of which 
reach this office with discouraging fre- 
quency. No unnaturalized Italian should 
ever be permitted to carry a gun, and 
every one should be severely punished 
when found doing so. 


The Nine-Headed Commission 


The first paragraph of Article VI of the 
proposed new Constitution for New York 
State, which the voters will shortly be 
called upon to adopt or reject, provides 
for a nine-headed conservation commis- 
sion. 

At the present time, the laws of New 
York provide for one paid commissioner. 
The wonderful work performed today by 
Commissioner George D. Pratt, and the 
monumental results accomplished by one 
of his predecessors, the Hon. James S. 
Whipple, have served to prove to the 
absolute satisfaction of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and to 
all New York sportsmen’s organizations 
with whose views we are acquainted, that 
a single-headed commission is the wisest 
possible course for this state to pursue. 
With nine unpaid men to divide and shift 
responsibility, we have grave fears that 
conservation in New York State will suffer 
if this new provision is accepted. ‘“‘What’s 
everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,’ may prove to be a very true 
declaration. 
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